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COMMENT 


WasHINGTON, January 30, 1904. 

Tur Democratic leaders make no secret of their determina- 
tion to force upon President Roosevelt an issue partly po- 
litical, but chiefly personal, relative to his appointments in 
the army. The first and most important will be of a prac- 
tical nature based upon the promotion of General Leonard 
Wood. The second will be sentimental, concerning General 
Miles. In view of this certainty, it is interesting in a po- 


litical sense and important for public consideration that the. 


exact facts should be made clear. 
+, # 


Taking first the case of General Leonard Wood, it may be 
assumed that the President has never believed and does not 
now believe that in making this appointment he was in- 
fluenced by personal considerations. That he has been for 
many years and still continues to be a warm friend of Gen- 
eral Wood is well known. The same might be said with equal 
truth of his attitude towards many other army officers, with 
whom he has been brought, from time to time, into personal 
contact. His sense of responsibility in making such appoint- 
ments, however, is as keen as his feeling regarding the neces- 
sity of maintaining the strictest integrity in all branches 
of the public service. Whether his judgment be right or 
wrong, it is only fair and only true to grant that, in the 
President’s mind at least, efficiency was the test which led 
io General Wood’s advancement. He is wholly convinced of 
the marked superiority of that officer, not only as demon- 
strated by his work as Military Governor of Santiago and 
Cuba, but also of his sagacity and intrepidity as a soldier. 
In view of this firm belief, he felt and still feels that he 
would have been guilty of gross injustice to General Wood, 
and would have inflicted a serious injury upon the service, 
if he had disregarded the regular line of promotion and 
brought one less capable forward. In other words, he justi- 
fies the appointment, not upon proven efficiency alone nor upon 
regularity alone, but upon both combined. 


*  * 


The most unfortunate episode in connection with the affair 
was, of course, the testimony of General James H. Wilson, 
to the effect that, in a conversation between himself and Mr. 
Roosevelt at Oyster Bay, the latter admitted that General 
Wood was not in the battle at San Juan, and added the phrase 
“but don’t tell anybody.” The only possible rebuttal of this 
evidence was offered by Secretary Root’s dignified denial on 
behalf of the President before the Senate committee. As 
the result of a careful investigation, we are enabled to state 
positively upon the highest authority that not only did Mr. 
Roosevelt never make such an admission or request, but that 
no such conversation ever took place. Despite the prejudice 
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naturally created by an act not well regarded among gentle- 
men—. e., that of repeating in public what he himself desig- 
nates as a private conversation with his host—we cannot harbo: 
even a.suspicion that General Wilson deliberately misrepre 
sented his chief and former friend; but he was mistaken 
The further assertion of General Wilson that he said t 
Mr. Roosevelt on this occasion that “in the Spanish war h 
[General Wood] was in but one battle, and that at La: 
Guasimas, where, but for his rescue and support by colored 
troops, he would have been badly handled,” also has absolutely 
no foundation in fact, unless he made it in such a way that 
it could not reach Mr. Roosevelt’s understanding. In any 
case Mr. Roosevelt never heard it. Moreover, from his own 
personal knowledge he was and is still aware that it could 
not be true. 
+, 

The exact facts regarding this engagement are as follows: 
Mr. Wood was colonel and Mr. Roosevelt was lieutenant-colone! 
of the First Volunteer Cavalry Regiment. The eight troops 
of this regiment moved along the hill trail and attacked th 
Spaniards’ right at the same time that the eight troops of 
regulars, four of the First Regiment (white) and four of 
the Tenth Regiment (colored) moved along the valley trail 
and attacked the Spaniards’ left. Both the volunteer regi- 
ment and the regulars advanced steadily, driving the Span- 
iards before them, and did not meet until they reached the 
junction of the road, by which time the Spaniards had been 
routed. Each supported the other, and neither rescued the 
other. 

+ * 

Before the San Juan fight, Colonel Wood was promoted 
to command of the brigade, and Lieutenant-Colonel Roose- 
velt to command of the regiment. On July 1, the morning 
of the Santiago fight, the latter’s regiment had the head of 
the line, and marched in column immediately after the First 
Cavalry brigade. Before they started to march they were 
under shrapnel fire, which killed and wounded several men. 
General Wood was in personal command of the brigade at 
this time, and demonstrated both capacity to command and 
utter indifference to his own personal safety. He went for- 
ward at the head of the brigade, with Mr. Roosevelt, as colonel 
of the leading regiment, riding beside him until he came 
to the ford of the San Juan River. Colonel Roosevelt led 
the larger part of his regiment across this ford before the 
firing became serious, and marched to the right, following 
the first brigade. General Wood remained at the ford, di- 
recting the crossing of the other regiments, and was there 
during the heavy Spanish firing which gave to the spot the 
name of “Bloody Ford.” At this time this was the most 
dangerous place in the field of the fight. General Wood re- 
mained directing the crossing until the brigade had passed 
over. Colonel Roosevelt, having gone forward, did not per- 
sonally witness the crossing of the remainder of the brigade. 
but he afterwards heard the highest admiration expressed by 
both volunteers and regulars of the coolness, energy, and dis- 
regard of personal injury manifested by General Wood. Ie 
did not see him again until evening, when he was the first 
general to visit the extreme front where the volunteer regi- 
ment was stationed. 

+, 

So much for the part played by General Wood in the battle 
itself. It is plain to see why, when subsequently the question 
was raised, in connection with General Wood’s proposed pro- 
motion, as to his capacity as a fighting-man, Mr. Roosevelt 
felt that he needed no information other than that which 
he personally possessed. But he never regarded this as more 
than one of many reasons why Colonel Wood should have 
been promoted, first to the position of brigadier-general, and, 
second, to that of major-general. His record as Governor 
of the province of Santiago and his subsequent conduct as 
Governor-General of Cuba, which, in the opinion of Presi- 
dent McKinley and Secretary Root, entitled him to be made 
brigadier-general in the regular army, were, in the President’ 
mind, more potent as reasons for continuing his advancemen'. 
From personal observation, therefore, in the first place, an: 
from consideration of the results of subsequent work, th: 
President could only deduce the conclusion that his duty wa 



























































































































plain from every point of view, and he acted accordingly. 
Personally, as our readers are well aware, we have . felt 
and still feel that General Wood’s promotion has been unduly 
rapid and without adequate justification, but it is only fair 
io him and just to the President that the conditions resulting 
in this advancement should be clearly and truthfully stated. 
This we have endeavored to do. : 
, + 

Coming now to the Miles episode: When the time of Gen- 
eral Miles’s retirement drew near, the President and the Seecre- 
tary of War unfortunately were obliged to consider whether 
they could conscientiously cite his services in the civil and In- 
dian wars and ignere his subsequent conduct as lieutenant- 
eeneral—in other words, whether they could properly and to 
the advantage of the service commend that which justified com- 
mendation without condemning that which equally merited 
condemnation. They could not ignore the fact that the eyes 
of the army as well as the public were upon them. They knew 
that every officer knew that, in their deliberate judgment, Gen- 
eral Miles had done everything in his power to harass the de- 
partment and place obstacles in the way of necessary reforms, 
without scrupling in the least to injure the service. But this 
was not all. They had direct and positive information which, 
to their minds, afforded conclusive evidence that, in endeavor- 
ing to gratify his insatiable political ambition, General Miles 
had been disloyal, not merely to the Secretary of War, Presi- 
dent MeKinley, and President Roosevelt, but to the army 
itself, 


The real question, then, aside from and deeper than that 
involving an example to the army, was whether they had a 
moral right to condone offences which would tend to lower 
the service to the selfish and unpatriotic level of a South- 
American country. Their cyes were quite open to the fact 
that the most possible would be made out of a decision against 
recognition of any sort, that General Miles’s ambitions would 
be served rather than be hampered by their act, and that, 
from President Roosevelt’s own standpoint, it would have 
to be reckoned a political blunder. The conelusion they 
reached is well known. The reasons for their reaching it 
are stated accurately and as succinctly as may be above. It 
is only fitting to add that, whatever capital may be made out 
of the episode in the coming campaign, President Roosevelt 
would sincerely rather be beaten at the polls than, if he had 
the opportunity, reverse or modify his action. We ourselves 
cannot even now agree that his course was wise or necessary, 
but it cannot be successfully denied—and this we frankly 
admit—that no act of any President has sprung from a keener 
sense of public duty or personal abnegation. 


In the prepared speech which Mr. William J. Bryan deliver- 
ed at the dinner of the Holland Society on January 21, in 
New York city, he described the time in which we live as 
“the era of conscience.” The aptness of the description 
might have been challenged by the members of the Holland 
Society, who were pro-Boers almost to a man, and who do not 
regard the treatment of the South-African Republic and the 
Orange Free State by Great Britain as an edifying example 
of national conscientiousness. It remains to be seen, more- 
over, whether Russia’s proceedings in the Far East will be 
reconcilable with the professed intentions of her ruler, who 
started the movement which culminated in the creation of an 
international court of arbitration at The Hague. Mr. Bryan 
omitted to mention what is perhaps the strongest proof 
that the present age is, relatively at least, an era of con- 
science, namely, the fact that publicity sufficed in 1875 to 
frustrate the matured plan of the military party at Berlin, 
headed by Count Moltke, to reconquer France before that 
country’s military system could be reconstructed. No sooner 
was the plan made known than the public conscience of the 
civilized world, personified in the Czar Alexander II., forbade 
the iniquity. 


More attention was paid at the banquet, and afterwards in 
the daily press, to Mr. Bryan’s unpremeditated remarks on 
ihe labor question than to his somewhat academic speech on the 
blessings of peace. Mr. James M. Beck, formerly an Assistant 
Attorney-General of the United States, had pointed out 
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that Federal and State constitutions will be powerless to pre- 
serve the liberties inherited from our forefathers if an organ- 
ized minority of workmen shall be permitted to prescribe the 
conditions under which the majority shall work. Mr. Beck 
reminded his auditors that in the Netherlands, when the 
Netherlands were both free and great, every Dutchman claim- 
ed the right to work for whom he pleased, at whatever rate 
he pleased, and on whatever conditions pleased him. Mr. 
Bryan, who followed Mr. Beck, expressed the opinion that we 
should not promote industrial peace if we kept our eyes fixed 
exclusively on the wrongs or mistakes that have been at times 
imputed to labor organizations. We should not forget, he 
said, to eredit union-labor men with the good that they have 
accomplished. Unquestionably they have decreased the hours 
of labor and increased wages. It is they, moreover, who have 
compelled the introduction of the Australian ballot in the 
United States, a ballot which enables a man to vote according 
to his conscience, instead of allowing himself to be driven 
to the polls, to vote according to the wishes of his employer. 
Mr. Bryan was quite right in saying that more dangerous than 
any labor organization is the corrupt use of money at elections. 
If he was correctly reported, he did not hesitate to intimate 
that money had been used to debauch the voters at the recent 
municipal election in the city of New York. 

Colonel Henry Watterson, of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, has been provoked by Mr. Bryan’s demand for a re- 
affirmance of the Kansas City platform to describe the 
Nebraska statesman as “a death’s head at the Democratic 
banquet.” A Washington correspondent of the New York 
Herald has made a nearly exhaustive canvass of the 209 
Democrats in the Senate and House of Representatives, in 
order to Jearn how Mr. Bryan’s irreconcilable position is 
regarded. Of the 104 persons interviewed, oniy four declared 
that they were in favor of doing what Mr. Bryan advised. 
Some 39, who, apparently, feared to alienate the free- 
silver vote in their respective States or districts, declined 
to express any opinion. On the other hand, 64 asserted 
with more or less emphasis that no heed should be paid 
to Mr. Bryan’s assumption of leadership. Especially note- 
worthy is the stand taken by spokesmen of the Southern 
States, to which the nominee of the next Democratic national 
convention must look for the bulk of his electoral votes. For 
example, Senator Morgan of Alabama said that he had ceased 
to consider what Mr. Bryan says or does. The Nebraskan 
“belonged to the past.” Senator Pettus of Alabama was con- 
vineed that his party’s national convention ought to ignore 
all the quarrels of the nineties, including the money question. 
Six Representatives of the same State denounced the free 
coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 as a dead issue. Sen- 
ator Clay of Georgia expressed the opinion that Mr. Bryan’s 
views were “all wrong, and would have very little, if any, 
effect on the convention.” He prophesied that either Parker 
or Gorman on a conservative platform could carry the Democ- 
racy to victory. Six Representatives of Georgia concurred 
in demanding that the Democratic national convention should 
The -Senators from 
Florida and Louisiana were not interviewed, but there is 
no doubt that they are all four opposed to the reassertion 
of a demand for free silver at St. Louis. 


Senator Culberson of Texas said that there were a great 
many Democrats who had supported Mr. Bryan loyally in 
1896 and 1900, but who did not accept his recent utterances 
as practicable under existing conditions. Eight Representa- 
tives of Texas agreed that Mr. Bryan ought now to stand 
aside and let the party pass on. The Democracy in 1964, they 
said, should have an up-to-date platform and up-to-date candi- 
date. Senator Simmons of North Carolina bore witness that 
his fellow Democrats were opposed to any attempt to revive 
the silver issue. Senator Overman of the same State be- 
lieved that the insertion of a free-silver plank in the plat- 
form would destroy all chances of victory this year. Senator 
Tillman of South Carolina, who formerly was one of the 
Nebraskan’s most zealous supporters, is reported to have said 
at Washington on January 23: “It is about time for Bryan 
to get out of the way and give somebody else a chance. He 
ought to be muzzled.” Senator Martin of Virginia recognized 
that Mr. Bryan had a right to his opinions, but submitted 
that other men, equally interested in the welfare of the Demo- 











cratic party, had a right to differ with him. Of four Repre- 
sentatives of Virginia who were interviewed, three were dis- 
tinctly opposed to a reaftirmance of the demand for free sil- 
ver. We add that, although Senator Stone of Missouri 
would not discuss Mr. Bryan’s views with the Herald cor- 
respondent, he is known to have told some of his colleagues 
that, in his judgment, the silver plank of the Kansas City 
platform would not be adopted at St. Louis. Even in the 
States beyond the Rocky Mountains there is no general and 
hearty approval of Mr. Bryan’s position. Thus, Senator Du- 
bois of Idaho regards the free-silver issue as a thing of the 
past; Senator Gibson of Montana believes that it will do the 
Democratic party no good to adopt the Kansas City plat- 
form; and Senator Newlands of Nevada dismissed the sub- 
ject with the curt remark that “ Mr. Bryan will not be our 
candidate, and is not going to dictate our programme.” If, 
now, we turn from Senators and Representatives to members 
of the Democratic National Committee, we learn that an 
overwhelming majority of them declined to treat Mr. Bryan’s 
notions as of any consequence. By overwhelming majority 
we mean no fewer than forty, and, possibly, forty-three, of 
the fifty members of the committee. 


Those who have contrasted the quarterly reports issued 
by the United States Steel Corporation with the reluctance 
evineed by some other companies to shed an equally copious 
light, or, for that matter, any light at all, on their trans- 
actions, will appreciate the address delivered on January 21 
at a meeting of the Hartford Board of Trade by Mr. Charles 
T. Mellen, president of the New York, New Haven, and Hart- 
ford Railroad. Mr. Mellen expressed the conviction that, if 
American corporations are to continue to do the work which 
they are fitted to perform, the prejudice that now exists 
against them, and that must be attributed to the attitude of 
their representatives, must be dispelled. Experience had 
taught him, he said, that corporations must take the public 
into their confidence, and ask for what they need, and no more. 


Moreover, they must be prepared to explain satisfactorily . 


what advantage will accrue to the public if the privileges 
desired by them are secured. He reminded his auditors that 
corporations are permitted to exist in this country, not solely 
in order that money may be made for their stockholders and 
bondholders, but in order that they may serve effectively the 
communities from which their power is derived. It was the 
lesson of the times, he thought, that publicity, and not seerecy, 
would have to be the rule hereafter; otherwise States and 
municipalities will be forced to perform the work now done 
by private corporations, even though the service might be 
less efficient and the result less satisfactory from a business 
standpoint. 


Mr. Mellen believes that the prejudice exhibited to-day 
toward corporate capital and activity is founded in appre- 
hension rather than in reason, and in large measure is due 
to the unpleasant personal traits of arrogant and arbitrary 
men who have been placed in positions of authority. To his 
mind, the day has gone by when a corporation can be handled 
successfully in defiance of the public will, even though that 
will be unreasonable. The public may be led, but not driven, 
and Mr. Mellen, for his part, prefers to go with it, and to try 
to shape or modify its opinion, rather than be swept from 
his bearings by an overwhelming tide of adverse sentiment, 
with disastrous consequences to himself and to the interests 
in his charge. Evidently the new president of the New York, 
New Haven, and Hartford Railroad is a man of experience 
and common sense. 


It seems to be settled that there will be no fight in Ohio 
on the question whether the delegates from that State to 
the Republican national convention shall be instructed to 
advoeate Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination to the Presidency. 
There is, apparently, no doubt that Mr. Foraker would have 
entered upon a contest with his colleague in the Senate for 
the control of the Ohio delegation if he could have obtained 
from Mr. Roosevelt an assurance that he would be backed 
by all the patronage and influence of the administration. The 
President has declined to give Mr. Foraker any such assur- 
anee, and, on the contrary, has expressed a wish that Senator 
Hanna shall be permitted to do what he pleases in Ohio. 
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The wisdom of this decision on Mr. Roosevelt’s part is mani- 
fest. Had he pursued the opposite course, the fight for dele- 
gates that would have taken place in Ohio might have 
strengthened Senator Foraker in that State, but it would 
have driven Senator Hanna into opposition to the President. 
As it is, Mr. Roosevelt has appealed to Mr. Hanna’s generosity 
and magnanimity, and there is good reason to believe that 
the appeal will not be in vain. Evidently the mistake made 
by President Harrison in alienating Mr. Blaine at the last 
moment, and virtually forcing his Secretary of State into vio- 
lent opposition, is not to he repeated. Our own opinion is that, 
when he said, “Hands off in Ohio; let Hanna do as _ he 
pleases,” Mr. Roosevelt spiked the guns of the only formidable 
enemies he has within the ranks of his own party. 

Whatever may be thought of Mr. Bryan’s remarks on the 
labor question and the blessings of international peace, his 
views of the duty of the next Democratic national convention 
seem unlikely to be adopted. He informed a reporter that, 
in his opinion, the Kansas City platform not only ought to 
be, but would be, reaffirmed at St. Louis. To the question 
what he and his friends would do in the event of the Kansas 
City platform being discarded wholly or partially, he declined 
to give a categorical answer. He said that those professed 
Democrats who had refused to support the nominee of their 
party in 1896 and 1900 had no business to make the inquiry. 
About this we are not quite sure. Of course, those Demo- 
erats who voted for Palmer and Buckner in 1896, or who 
voted for McKinley and Hobart, would acknowledge that Mr. 
Bryan has as good a right as they had to repudiate the plat- 
form and nominee of their party. They have never denied 
the existence of a right to bolt. Mr. Bryan, on the other 
hand, has asserted that it is the duty of every man who pre- 
tends to be a Democrat to support the platform and nominee 
of his party, no matter how objectionable they may seem to 
him personally. It is not unreasonable that Palmer and 
Buckner men should wish to know whether Mr. Bryan in- 
tends to shape his own conduct in 1904 by the standard which 
he applied to them eight years ago. 





Then, again, Mr. Bryan is clearly wrong in: saying that 
those Democrats who voted for him in 1896 and 1900 would 
not ask whether, under certain circumstances, he would accept 
the decision of the St. Louis convention. Those are the very 
men that are now putting the question, and that have a right 
to put it. A large majority of the 6,358,000 citizens who 
voted for Mr. Brvan in 1900 did so, not because they thor- 
oughly approved of him or of the Kansas City platform, but 
because they were Democrats by conviction and unbroken 
habit, and because they thought that, on the whole, a change 
of administration would be beneficial to the country. Mr. 
Bryan ean hardly have forgotten that in 1896 at Chicago, after 
the platform had been adopted, the seventy-two delegates 
from New York declined to present a candidate, and also re- 
fused to cast their votes on either the first or fifth ballot. The 
delegates from Maryland, also, declined to name a candidate, 
and the representatives of New Jersey refused in so many 
words to nominate any man upon the platform of that con- 
vention. Yet neither in New York, Maryland, nor New Jersey 
was Mr. Bryan’s nomination officially repudiated by the State 
convention of the Democratic party. 

Seldom does our Federal Senate evince so close an approach 
to unanimity as it has exhibited in support of Mr. Tillman’s 
assertion that there is no such thing as a “ constructive re- 
cess,” which, according to Secretary Shaw, existed at twelve 
o’clock noon on December 7, and during which the nominations 
of Dr. Crum to be Collector of the Port of Charleston, and 
of Leonard Wood to be a major-general in the regular army, 
were made. It is, of course, understood that, if the nomina- 
tions were made during a recess, the appointees would, by law. 
be permitted to hold office and receive pay until the termina- 
tion of the ensuing session of the Senate. If, on the other 
hand, the nominations were made while the Senate was in 
session, the appointees could not hold office or receive pay 
until the Senate confirmed them. Mr. Hale, Mr. Spooner, and 
Mr. Mitchell, all three Republicans, concurred with Mr. Til! 
man in denouncing the theory that there could be a con- 
structive recess between the adjournment of the extra sessiol! 
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of the Senate at twelve o’clock noon and the reassembling of 
‘hat body in regular session at the same moment. On Mon- 
day, January 25, Mr. Hale produced in the Senate the nomi- 
nations of Leonard Wood and William D. Crum, and it turned 
out that, on their face, these were original, and not recess 
appointments. Nevertheless, it appears that Leonard Wood 
is signing official telegrams as “ major-general,” and that Dr. 
Crum is discharging the functions of Collector at Charleston. 
At Mr. Hale’s suggestion, Mr. Tillman offered a resolution, 
which was adopted, calling upon the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to furnish specific information regarding the cireum- 
stances under which Crum is holding office. The purpose of a 
second resolution offered by Mr. Tillman is to learn from the 
Seeretary of War whether any officers who failed of confirma- 
tion during the extra session ending December 7 have been re- 
appointed. In the event that commissions have been issued 
to any such officers, the Secretary of War is requested to state 
what is the character of the commissions and by what au- 
thority of law they have heen issued. It is evident that the 
Senate is determined that no officer, civil or military, who 
failed to secure confirmation during the extra session, and 
who has been renominated, shall either hold office or receive 
pay during the present regular session. 


It seems to us that in the question of precedence which 
has arisen in Washington the justices of the Supreme Court 
are right. At the reception given at the White House on 
Thursday, January 21, in honor of the justices of the United 
States Supreme Court—the reception had been thus de- 
scribed officially—the justices were compelled by Major Me- 
Cawley, who acted as master of ceremonies, to wait until all 
the members of the diplomatic corps who were present had 
heen received by the President. It is argued on behalf of 
Major McCawley that ambassadors represent the persons of 
their sovereigns, and, therefore, have a right to be received 
first at all state receptions which they attend. The correct- 
ness of this position has never been acknowledged by the 
justices, who point out that the Federal judiciary constitutes 
a braneh of the government not subordinate to the executive, 
but coordinate with it. Moreover, even if it were admitted 
that on ordinary occasions ambassadors would be entitled to 
precedence over the justices, this cannot be true of a recep- 
tion specially given in honor of the Supreme Court, and to 
which the diplomats were invited, not as a body, but as in- 
dividuals. Moreover, while there is ground for the assertion 
that, in Europe, ambassadors are regarded as representing 
the persons of their sovereigns, this is not true of ministers 
plenipotentiary; much less is it true of secretaries of legation 
and of attachés. Yet, on the evening of January 21, Major 
MceCawley gave precedence over the justices not only to am- 
bassadors, but to ministers, secretaries of legation, and at- 
fachés. Under the circumstances, it is not surprising that 
Chief-Justice Fuller and Justice Harlan should have resented 
the indignity to which the most august tribunal in the world 
had been subjected, or that, on Saturday, January 23, they 
should have conveyed to the President an intimation of the 
feeling which the incident has provoked. 


There are some interesting talkers among our college presi- 
dents, and when they speak a good many persons pay: atten- 
tion. The presidents of Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Princeton, 
und Cornell are particularly prone to make speeches on sub- 
jects not closely related to their calling, and very interesting 
discourse they make. The newspapers report their sayings, 
and usually report them inaccurately, and then, usually, a lot 
of remonstrants write letters to say that what the college 
president has asserted isn’t so. Dr. Hadley has just had an 
experience of this kind. President Eliot is often in this sort 
of hot water, as he is a ready speaker with views on many 
subjects, and with both the ability and the willingness to ex- 
press them. He made statements in Brooklyn the other day 
about the building-trades’ unions in Boston that were not satis- 
factory to the said unions, and they have complained. But as 
he is to address Boston’s Central Labor Union on February 7, 
at Faneuil Hall, the causes of complaint are by way of being 
threshed out. President Schurman of Cornell has recently 
prophesied that we would soon see the American flag raised 
over Bogota. President Harper of Chicago, when he talks in 
pudlie, usually talks about Chicago University, or about educa- 
tion, but his professors from time to time diffuse opinions 
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of a highly unexpected and exciting quality on all sorts of 
subjects, which opinions, being communicated in a garbled 
form by the newspapers to the world, add more than they 
should to the anxieties of the nations. 


The latest college-president deliverance was imparted on 
January 22, by Dr. Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton, at Mont- 
clair, New Jersey. We all know Dr. Wilson as a historian. 
His neighbor, Mr. Cleveland, is said to consider that there is 
presidential timber in him. He talked about Americanism, 
and judging from an incomplete report, must have given his 
audience excellent entertainment. He said we had spent a cen- 
tury colovizing; a second in getting rid of the French, the 
Dutch, and the Spanish; a third in getting established and 
settling pressing difficulties. Now we have come, he thought, to 
a century of finishings. We have emerged from our formative 
period, “with ideals, but without sentimentality; with prin- 
ciples, but without bigotry; confident of the validity of liberty, 
but, since our contact with the complicated problems of the 
East, no longer confident of the necessary or final forms of 
liberty or of law.” We like to label our neighbors; we are 
impatient of more than two opinions, and prefer to allot cer- 
tain principles to each of two parties. Time was when cer- 
tain definite opinions were Democratic, and certain others 
Republican, but now each party represents a series of nega- 
tions rather than opinions. “It has seemed to me,” says Dr. 
Wilson, “that the principle of the Republican party has come 
to be, ‘eonsult your grandmother about everything,’ and 
above all don’t change anything; you might spoil it; sit still 
and let events take their course.” This same opinion about 
the Republican party has lately been expressed by Mr. John 
Sharp Williams, the Democratic leader in the House. Dr. 
Wilson finds that we Americans are sceptical of impossi- 
bilities and ready for anything. Foreign statesmen pause to 
see us confidently walk into unexpected situations and do 
what occurs to us. “We are a sort of pure air,” he says, 
“blowing in world politics, destroying illusions and cleansing 
places of morbid miasmatie gases.” That sounds sanitary, at 
least. We are certainly interesting as Dr. Wilson sees us. 
Let us hope we are going to be good. 


A few years ago, a scientific person in Massachusetts import- 
ed some caterpillars that interested him, and kept them in a 
bottle. But one day the bottle tipped over and some of the 
caterpillars escaped into the scientist’s garden, and presently 
stocked it with gypsy moths. To catch them and their de- 
scendants the Bay State has since spent about a million dol- 
lars of public money. They have cost it many million dollars 
besides in damages. The old method of fighting them was to 
find and destroy the cocoons. The State finally gave that up, 
much to the regret of many of its citizens. The bugs have 
since increased very much and earried destruction into the 
woods. It is now proposed to fight these pests in the latest 
fashion by breeding parasites which will attack them. 
That method is recommended by Mr. Koebele of Alameda, 
California, who tried it successfully in that State for white 
seale. The Massachusetts Forestry Association favors the ex- 
periment, which will not cost much, and Mr. Koebele will 
doubtless be invited to bring his parasites to Massachusetts 
and sick them on. The whole country is concerned in this 
experiment because a Massachusetts Congressman has invited 
Congress to declare the gypsy moth a national enemy and to 
appropriate $250,000 to fight him. The parasite cure is a 
modern wonder and has been effective in cases of great mo- 
ment. Mr. Koebele says it will not wipe out the gypsy moths, 
but will keep them down. The boll-weevil may presently be 
restrained by the same methods, and it is possible that a 
political parasite may be discovered which will deal effectively 
with Bryanism. It is the opinion of experts, however, that 
Bryanism is itself parasitic; that a morbid condition of the 
tissues of Democratic brain induced the: incursion of the 
silver-bug, which fattened on the morbid growth, gradually 
destroyed the affected tissues, and having done its work and 
restored normal conditions, must now inevitably perish for 
lack of sustenance. 


We understand that certain Roosevelt campaign buttons 
ordered for distribution at Chicago in June are to have a 
bromide lozenge as a pendant. Who is paying for those but- 
tons? 


























































What Is the Democracy to Do? 


As we have elsewhere shown, the outcome of the canvass made 
by the New York Herald of the views of Democratic Senators and 
Representatives is an overwhelming repudiation of Mr. Bryan's 
assertion that the national convention of their party, to be held 
at St. Louis on July 6, must begin by reafiirming the Kansas City 
platform, no matter what new issues may be added. A canvass 
of the Democratic National Committee reveals an equally enor- 
mous majority opposed to Mr. Bryan’s programme. Now, Repre- 
sentatives, if not also Senators and national committeemen, are 
in touch with the Democratic rank and file, and the inference is, 
therefore, justified that Mr. Bryan and Bryanism will be thrust 
aside at St. Louis. On the negative side, therefore, the position 
to be taken by the Democratic party in the approaching cam- 
paign may be looked upon as settled. For our own part, we have 
never doubted that the national Democracy assembled in conven- 
tion would regard the free-silver plank and the anti-imperialist 
plank of the Kansas City platform as issues, the vitality of which 
has been extinguished by events. A political party cannot afford, 
in its appeal to the electorate, to revive, even in a formal way, 
issues notoriously defunct. If it means business, it must let the 
dead past bury its dead. Whatever might once have been said 
for bimetallism—and, for that matter, was said by the Republican 
national convention that nominated Mr. McKinley in 1896—it is 
a fact that, at the present time, the single gold standard is ac- 
cepted by all of the great powers, including Japan, and that 
the adoption of it is contemplated even in Mexico. As for the 
Philippines, it is now recognized almost universally that they are 
ours, and will remain ours. Not one Democrat in ten would 
dream of renouncing them. Here, then, are two planks of the 
Kansas City platform—one of which was adopted, it must be re- 
membered, by the vote of the delegate from Hawaii, a Territory 
that could not vote for President—which, obviously, cannot be 
permitted to figure in the programme to be formulated at St. 
Louis, unless the Democracy is deliberately riding for a_ fall. 
There are those who suspect Mr. Bryan of desiring just this result. 
There are those who think that, having been himself twice beaten, 
he does not desire the success of a Democratic nominee in 1904. 
He wishes, therefore, tc compel the Democratic nominee to stand 
this year upon a platform which would insure his defeat, but the 
adoption of which would necessarily imply the continued as- 





cendency of the Bryanite element in the Democratic party. Such. 


a state of things would leave him the most conspicuous candidate 
for the nomination in 1908, when he might see a great light, and 
discover that new issues were indispensable. We would not deny 
that, from the view-point of Mr. Bryan and his personal friends, 
the position that he has taken since his return from Europe is 
well planned. They assume that, if the Democratic party should 
be reorganized, and should reoceupy the position which it took in 
1892, and from which it marched in triumph to the White House, 
Mr. Bryan, considered as a political factor, would be annihilated. 
To avert such reorganization is, therefore, regarded by them as 
an act of self-preservation. 

In their fundamental assumption, however, we believe them to 
be profoundly mistaken. It has been from the outset our convic- 
tion that Mr. Bryan’s sole means of remaining a great personage 
in the public eye was the demonstration of a grateful and self- 
effacing willingness to serve in the rank and file of a party which 
had twice bestowed on him the supreme honor of a nomination 
for the Presidency. Had he stood aside, and, remembering what 
his virtual dictatorship had cost the Democracy, refrained from 
any attempt to dictate during the present campaign, it is certain 
that a great deal of deference would have been paid to him, and a 
share in the glory of victory might have been his. The formal 
and decisive repudiation of a man who has twice been its standard- 
bearer is not a pleasant duty for any party to fulfil; but it is a 
duty which Mr. Bryan has himself imposed upon the Democracy. 

The time has come for the Democratic leaders to tell Mr. 
Bryan and his henchmen—as, according to the Herald canvass, 
they have been distinctly told at Washington—that at St. Louis 
they will be reduced to the impotence that they deserve. It is 
no longer probable that they will even be strong enough to veto 
a candidate for the nomination, and it is certain that they will 
exercise no influence on the framing of the platform. Instead of 
any effort being made to avert their secession, they will now be 
defied to bolt the nomination of the convention. Nothing, in- 
deed, would be better calculated to wipe out Bryanism than to 
compel his followers to stand up and be counted at the next gen- 
eral election. Nobody knows better than Mr. Bryan himself that 
the test would be fatal to him. He is well aware that the Popu- 
list machinery, being extinct in almost all the States, he could, 
by no possibility, obtain, as an independent nominee, the 1,041,000 
votes secured by Mr. James B. Weaver in 1892. He is also aware 
that in the year just named Grover Cleveland had a majority of 
110 electoral votes over Harrison and Weaver combined. That 
is precisely the kind of victory which the national Democracy 
might achieve this year, should the party be reorganized on its 
traditional conservative principles, ; 
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No careful student of the situation doubts that Mr. Cleveland, 
were he appealed to; could indicate a programme as likely to 
prove successful as was that devised twelve years ago. Nor is he, 
of course, the only Democrat capable of framing a triumphant 
programme. As we have pointed out, the platform is already 
framed on its negative side. Mr. Bryan and Bryanism have been 
repudiated in advance. On the positive side, there is scarcely 
any doubt that Mr. Cleveland would recommend a constitutiona| 
amendment establishing the lawfulness of an income tax. We 
also take for granted that he would approve of the position taken 
by Mr. John Sharp Williams, the leader of the Democratic minority 
in the House, with respect to the tariff, the trusts, and official 
corruption. 

Speaking in the House on January 21, and defining the at 
titude of Democrats on the fiscal question, Mr. Williams said 
that he had no desire to demolish the tariff at one stroke, to blow 
it up with dynamite, or to pull down its pillars and allow the 
structure to collapse with a crash. He recognized that it would 
take a good deal of time to reconstruct a tariff on Democratic 
principles. The ultimate aim, however, of the Democracy was, in 
his opinion, clear, From a Democratic view-point, a tariff repre- 
sents essentially taxation on the consumer; and, therefore, a 
Democratic tariff should be one which, as nearly as should be 
practicable, would provide for equal taxation upon consumers, 
or, in other words, upon all things consumed. Touching the 
“stand - pat”’ or do-nothing policy avowed by the Republicans 
with reference to the tariff, Mr. Williams asked whether they were 
going to “stand pat” also on the trust issue. Referring to the 
notorious scandals in the Post-oftice Department, the Land Office. 
and other departments, Mr. Williams wanted to know whether 
the Republicans intended to leave the matter of reform in the 
public service, and of turning the rascals out, to the friends of 
the rascals; as they proposed to leave the matter of reforming the 
tariff to its friends. If such was not their intention, why, queried 
Mr. Williams, had the Republicans in the House of Representatives 
voted down the resolution to appoint a committee of five to in- 
vestigate the Bristow charges against members of Congress? 
There is no doubt that Mr. Williams put his finger on the raw 
place when he charged the Republicans with being a party of ne- 
gation, a party of obstruction, standing in the way of purgative 
and invigorative legislation—in a word, ultra “stand pat.” Ad- 
dressing his Republican colleagues, he said, “ If you are not going 
to ride the horse, why don’t you get out of the saddle; we can 
ride it and do something.” That is precisely the point. The 
country is sick of a “ stand-pat”’ policy. 





Senator Hanna on the Labor Question 


SPECIAL attention may well be paid to an article by Senator Hanna 
on “ Socialism and the Labor-Unions,” which has appeared in the 
National Magazine for February. Will it be said in any quarter 
that the Senator is not qualified to discuss the subject? His 
friends may justly reply, first, that, although Mr. Hanna has been 
for many years an employer of labor on a large scale, he has yet 
to encounter a strike; and, secondly, that, as a member of the 
Civic Federation, he has, in spite of the calumnies of yellow news- 
papers, gained the confidence of union working-men throughout the 
country. Such are Mr. Hanna’s specific credentials for dis- 
cussing the relation of socialism to labor-unions. We add that. 
during the recent heated campaign in Ohio, he had many oppor- 
tunities of observing the effect of socialistic influences. 

Mr. Hanna began by saying that, although he came upon the 
political field rather late in life—having spent most of his adult 
years in business—he was, from the outset of his political career, 
deeply impressed by the quickness with which the people of this 
country can be made to understand a logical proposition. He is 
certain that to him, and he thinks also that to them, the cam- 
paign of 1896 was an education. At all events, the Senator’s per- 
sonal experience in that campaign convinced him that the basis 
of success in a country enjoying free institutions is a demonstra- 
tion of fairness and justice, and that the simpler a proposal is. 
the more effective it is likely to be with the people at large. Those 
readers, whose memories go back a dozen years, will recall that in 
1892 the result in Ohio was so close that Mr. Cleveland obtained 
one of the twenty-three electoral votes. Neither is there any doubt 
that, from the beginning of August to the end of September, 18!6, 
the opinion of impartial observers was that the Democrats would 
carry Ohio. For the tremendous revulsion that occurred in tlie 
next few weeks, and that resulted in a plurality of more than 
47,000 for Mr. McKinley, no well-informed person doubts that Mr. 
Hanna deserves most of the credit. This victory, and the un- 
precedented majority which he obtained last November, are facts 
which have to be explained. They can be explained only in one 
way, namely, on the theory that the mass of hard - working and 
intelligent voters in Ohio regard Marcus A. Hanna as thei? 
friend. 

In the article published in the National Magazine, the Senator 
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oints out, what is often overlooked, that organized labor is an 

older institution than organized capital. ‘The instinct of self- 
»-otection showed itself earlier on the former side than it did on 
ie latter. Is the one organization necessarily antagonistic to 
jhe other? Mr. Hanna replies in the negative; and, so far as 
jis personal experience with organized labor goes, his response is 
justified. His plan is, he says, to have organized union labor 
* Americanized” in the best sense, and thoroughly educated to 
an understanding of its responsibilities, the effect of which edu- 
cation, so far as his personal experience goes, will be to make it 
ihe ally of the capitalist rather than an enemy. Some of our 
daily newspapers profess to misunderstand the term “ American- 
ivation,” and the phrase ‘education up to an understanding of 
labor’s responsibilities.” To our mind, Mr. Hanna’s meaning is 
clear. By ‘“ Americanization” the Senator means that organized 
labor must recognize that unorganized labor has equal rights with 
itself. In other words, persuasion—not coercion—must be used to 
array the whole body of working-men in an organization. Such 
an aim is not at all impracticable. A close approximation to 
its fulfilment has been attained in many trades, in many coun- 
tries. 

Now let us glance at the equally plain meaning of Mr. Hanna’s 
demand of an education of labor to an understanding of its re- 
sponsibilities. The workmen that have been employed for many 
years by Mr. Hanna thoroughly understand their responsibilities. 
In conferences with their spokesmen, he has always caused them to 
comprehend precisely what their products cost, and what they 
could be sold for. He has also pointed out what would be a rea- 
sonable return on the capital invested. From the data furnished 
by these three factors, the just amount of wages could be easily 
computed. That the computation has been always satisfactory 
is evident from the fact that there never has been a strike on the 
part of the workmen in Mr. Hanna’s employ. 

To the question, What would become of the non-organized worker 
if an amicable alliance should be made between labor and capital, 
Mr. Hanna replies that no such middle group would exist if all 
workmen were like his workmen. If union laborers were “ Amer- 
icanized ” in the sense of recognizing the equal rights of all Amer- 
ican citizens, and if they were educated to a sense of their re- 
sponsibilities to the community at large, as the Senator’s employees 
are, there would exist no such thing as a body of men belonging 
neither to organized labor nor to organized capital. Every adult 
male would belong either to the one or to the other body. All 
this should be perfectly true; and no well-meaning and intelligent 
man has any excuse for misunderstanding it. Senator Hanna does 
not profess to be a rhetorician, but his ideas are clear to all that 
wish to comprehend them. 

3ut how are working-men to be educated to a sense of their re- 
sponsibilities toward non-organized labor and toward the com- 
munity at large? Mr. Hanna is convinced that much has been 
done, and that a great deal more can be done by the Civie Fed- 
eration. He says that, after reflecting on the systematic work 
performed during the last five years by that body, he has made 
up his mind that its purpose is preeminently useful, and he has 
resolved to consecrate to it the remaining years of his life. The 
aim of the Civie Federation, as he understands it, is to eliminate 
the passionate prejudices that have existed between capital and 
labor, and to combine both forces in a movement impelled by 
the highest moral and social impulses. 

Unequivocal is his opposition to socialism. He believes that 
the only hope of labor is to be found in a system based upon 
the root-idea of individualism. That is to say, he would give, 
as nearly as is practicable, equal opportunities to all, and let the 
best man win. This, we need not say, is the opposite of the. aim 
put before it by the system whose expounder is Karl Marx. Not 
only does Senator Hanna regard socialism theoretically as fatal 
to the progressive principle of civilization, but he holds that, 
practically, it has no chance of securing a firm foothold in the 
United States. He thinks that this conclusion is justified by the 
outcome of the last campaign in Ohio, where the ultimate inten- 
tions of socialism were disclosed to the people. No sooner were 
they clearly understood by the voters than they were repelled by 
immense majorities. The citizens of Ohio declared at the ballot- 
box that they would accept no “ism” that would take from any 
individual the just reward of his labor. 

Mr. Hanna does not expect to bring about all at once an ac- 
commodation between the interests, apparently conflicting, of cap- 
its! and labor. He knows that great social questions are not 
solved in a summary way. What he aims at—anc the admirable 
management of his private business attests his sincerity—is to 
lay down no hard and fast rule by legislation, but to take up the 
disagreements of labor and capital, case by case, and situation 
alter situation, as they arise, and to try to adjust them in a man- 
ner not only pacific, but permanent. It is plain enough to Senator 
Harna that thus the inherent rights of the individual will be better 
served than by an attempt to demolish a system of government 
Which, as experience has shown, is well suited to the needs of the 
American people, and which has withstood the attacks of agitators 
for more than a hundred years, 
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The Opening of Parliament 


Nor since the stormy days of the Reform bill has the British 
Parliament opened under such interesting and dramatie condi- 
tions. England is face to face with proposals which may mean a 
reversal of her whole commercial history, affecting the greatest 
body of commerce, and the most widely distributed, that was ever 
handled by any nation. A radical change in Britain’s fiseal sys- 
tem will not only affect England, Ireland, Canada, South Africa, 
and the other British colonies, but the Indian Empire, the most 
wonderful administrative undertaking in history, will also be 
touched in a dozen different directions. 

Nor will the results of a great fiscal change in England stop 
here. Belgium, which is a free-trade country, might build a tariff 
wali without any very great results beyond the comparatively 
limited area of Belgian trade. A self-contained and_ practically 
self-supporting empire like Russia might become converted to 
free trade, and the rest of the world would remain untouched ; 
the countries which export goods to Russia would still export 
them; they would not even make a much greater profit, because 
competition would immediately cut down prices practically to 
the extent of the abolished duties. But England cannot change 
her commercial principles without affecting the whole world, since 
England’s trade is world-wide in a sense which is true to the same 
extent of no other nation. 

England is equally facing an international problem of tremendous 
significance, even though the nation itself does not fully realize 
all that this problem means. Her alliance with Japan will not 
limit itself in effect to a check upon the ambitions of Russia in 
Manchuria, it will infallibly alter the balance of power through- 
out the whole of Asia, and it is far from certain that the altera- 
tion will, in every case, be necessarily in favor of England. It 
has more than once been pointed out that Russia has prepared 
an invasion of India, to retaliate for England’s alliance with 
Japan, should that alliance go beyond moral support, and lead 
England into actual war. What the result of an invasion of India, 
through Persia and Afghanistan, might be, it is impossible to 
foretell; but the lessons of the Boer war have shown that it would 
be an almost intolerable burden on the British treasury, even 
if victory were as complete as in South Africa; and it must be 
admitted that the Turkestan army of Russia would probably be 
a more formidable foe than the forces of the two little South- 
African republics. While Russia is palpably at a disadvantage 
in Manchuria, owing to the immense distance of this secondary 
base from her chief supplies, the tables would be turned if it 
came to an invasion of India, which is only a few miles from 
Russian territory at the nearest point, while almost as far from 
England as South Africa. Nor is it by any means certain, in spite 
of the imperial regiments of native troops, that the natives of 
India would side loyally with their conquerors against the in- 
vader. The Rajas might, because they are upheld in their priv- 
ileges and power by English armies; but there are elements of 
grave unrest amongst the people, especially elements of religious 
fanaticism, which might easily break out into flame; and there 
are many gifted and influential natives of India who have for 
years been looking to Russia as their destined deliverer. It is 
evident, therefore, that a conllagration in the Far East would 
mean an upheaval of the whole of Asia; and no one can be so 
optimistic as to say that such an upheaval would certainly turn 
to England’s profit. There seems to be little realization of these 
manifold possibilities among the English people, who appear to 
believe that war must turn to the detriment of Russia, while 
leaving the rest of Asia untouched. 

Thus the British Parliament is called on to face two mighty and 
momentous problems, literally of world-wide significance, whose 
solution in either sense will affect hundreds of millions of men 
for generations to come. And the gravity of the situation is 
augmented by the fact that in both the historic parties, which 
are called on to decide these great issues, there reigns confusion, 
and such a dislocation of alliances and former relations as is un- 
paralleled in the whole of the constitutional history. The premier 
is in a position more than ambiguous. While formally opposing 
the programme of Mr. Chamberlain to such a degree as to lead 
to the latter’s resignation, Mr. Balfour admittedly sympathizes 
with that programme and even prophesies its success. Though 
nominally leader of his party, he is really little more than a figure- 
head, while the right’ wing follows the Duke of Devonshire, and 
the left swears by Mr. Chamberlain. If ever a man was in danger 
of falling between two stools, that man is the present English 
Premier. Moreover, Mr. Balfour is confronted with a secession 
of many of his gifted and most influential colleagues: the Duke 
of Devonshire, Mr. Chamberlain himself, Lord Goschen, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. Ritchie, Lord Hugh Cecil, as _ repre- 
sentatives of the powerful family influence of the late premier, 
Winston Churchill, who embodies the ideas and ambitions of his 
gifted father, Lord Randolph, are all arrayed against him in dif- 
ferent degrees, while the new members of his cabinet have little 
experience and less weight, the War Office especially being a 
wilderness of confusions, abortive schemes, and conflicting ambi- 





















































































































tions. No premier in so weak a position was ever called on to 
face such grave issues. 

Nor will a general election, should this be deemed best, simplify 
the problems before the English. Parliament. Mr. Balfour, if he 
goes to the constituencies, will take with him a scheme of pro- 
tection which Mr. Chamberlain will be almost as hostile to as 
will the Duke of Devonshire. It is conceivable that each will put 
forward a candidate. The result, no one can foretell. Nor is the 
prospect lightened by the spectacle of a strong and united Lib- 
eral party, ready to assume the reins of power, should the Unionist 
party be finally disrupted. There, also, everything is confusion. 
All these considerations only heighten the gravity of a situation 
without parallel in the Parliamentary life of the British nation. 





Wise Through Compassion 


Tue half of a phrase of a man of reflection often contains the 
germ of a whole system of philosophy or the foundation for a 
theory of conduct. The vital difference between truly great books 
and the average run of books lies just in this difference of depth 
of suggestion. Great books are unfathomably suggestive. No one 
will ever reach to the end of interpretation of the Gospels, the 
Upanishads, the Dhammapada, of Epictetus, Plato, Plotinus. 

One phrase of endless content is Wagner’s description of Parsifal, 
“The guileless fool, wise through compassion.” Experience is the 
common teacher. Man, as a rule, learns by blows. The supe- 
riority of man over woman is partly a matter of man’s being 
thrown earlier upon the world and thus learning his place and 
obligation in it sooner. He starts out at a big public school, or 
at college, and by dint of frequent mishaps, by cutting himself 
off from what he wants by negligence or mistake, and by catching 
up again by extra exertion, he learns what is worth while. <A 
woman is too often sheltered and petted, and so perhaps goes 
through life without ever growing up at all. “I learned at school 
before I was ten years old,” said an effective public man to a 
woman once, “that if I were not keen and on the watch I should 
be made some other fellow’s catspaw,” and the woman com- 
mented, “ I was never so shocked in my life; I thought every one 
would love and help me if I only explained myself enough.” Alas! 
no man desires another’s advancement quite so much as his own. 
Life is still a struggle for spoils, and if we stand comfortably. 
it is apt to be because we have elbowed the rest of humanity a lit- 
tle bit out of the way. 

There is a school of literature and of art which urgently advo- 
sates experience as a means to consciousness. We are all brought 
face to face very often with a meagre humanity fed on and up- 
held by obedience to minor rules, and it is so easy to see the pov- 
erty of the merely conventional and orderly that we find it diffi- 
cult to answer the fallacy so speciously presented that urges 
experience, any and every experience, rather than an anemic con- 
sciousness of life. It is to just this question that Wagner re- 
plies when he puts the power of healing into the hands of that man 
alone who is a guileless fool, wise through compassion. There 
is just one kind of man in the world who can dare to be un- 
sophisticated, and that is the man who wants nothing for him- 
self. 

His is not a narrow experience of life. With eyes unblinded by 
desire he foresees the goal of the race. Looking away from him- 
self, he knows all the struggles and the sufferings of humanity, 
not by trying them, by falling down and rising up worn and 
weakened, but by insight and sympathy, and he still has the re- 
serve strength to give and to heal. These men have a single aim. 
They try no by-paths. They move straight upward, simple- 
minded, guileless, and of single purpose. It is the power of genius 
and of sanctity alike to know by intuition. Christ never experi- 
enced sin that He might understand and forgive. Buddha never 
practised cruelty that he might teach men forbearance. St. Fran- 
cis did not exhaust his forces in pride and harshness that he 
might show the worth of gentleness and humility. Parsifal had 
never succumbed to the fascination of women that he might know 
the worthlessness of Kundry’s allurements. 

A certain writer has said of Parsifal that his “ only achievements 
were the shooting of a swan and the refusal of a kiss.” But the 
mind sees what the mind brings with it to see. 'There are those 
who never reach beyond the gestures of the body, and who might 
see the whole opera a dozen times and never find out that Parsifal 
destroyed a whole world of false and lying enticements, that he 
recovered and liberated a sinning soul, that he healed a life-long 
agony, and himself attained to the ecstatic vision. It is possible 
to reduce the highest spiritual victories to the paltriest of con- 
crete acts, so closely is all life interwoven; but the magnitude 
of the spiritual victories is in no wise lessened. 

Our danger of a meagre humanity lies not in a lack of experience, 
but in a lack of feeling. A recent reviewer of Pater’s biography 
complains quite bitterly of the lack of events in the man’s 
life: he seems to feel that it must somehow detract from his 
genius to have so quiet an external history. When the life-story 
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of one of the greatest geniuses of this era is written, it will prob 
ably be found that he lived and grew in the suburbs of a Flemish 
town, diligently digging in his garden or sitting in his room writing 
his books. The lives of Charlotte and Emily Bronté seem to have 
been a round of lowly household tasks, diversified by lonely wan- 
derings over the Yorkshire moors. But shall any one dream that 
the consciousness of these people is meagre? Rather they clasp 
the whole world to themselves in understanding and compassion. 





Dr. Hadley’s Advice 


THE report that President Hadley of Yale had advised sundry 
Harvard students to keep out of politics unless they were rich 
has been criticised widely and with hearty enthusiasm. No one 
indeed, suggested that the president of Yale was perfidiously sow 
ing tares in the Harvard students’ minds, but many remonstrants 
held that he was culpably wrong, and others argued against his 
supposed conclusion. One citizen, Mr. B. Macmaion, stirred to 
his marrow, sent to the Sun and Times a letter which both printed 
expressing his concern that “the cowardly and abominable advic« 
given on Thursday night by President Hadley has been allowed 
to pass without editorial comment and condemnation.” He went 
on to go for Dr. Hadley at some length and with great heartiness. 
using many hard words and quoting poetry, and reduced Yale's 
president to mere remnants. So many newspapers spoke that it 
seemed fit to Dr. Hadley to print his speech in the Yale Alumni 
Weekly. He said, it seems: “1 should advise a man not to go 
into politics until he had some independent means of support, suf- 
ficient to keep him and his family from starvation, upon which 
he could fall back if he were defeated for office, or felt that he 
could not honorably accept office under the conditions imposed.” 
That is not startling advice. It urges nothing more than common 
prudence. Dr. Hadley suggests that if a man has neglected to 
inherit some money it is well for him to get a sufficient start as 
a lawyer or journalist or business man to give this necessary min- 
imum of self-support before being a candidate for office. 

That is good counsel. A very common practice here in New 
York, and in many other cities, is for political aspirants to open 
liquor saloons and get as well started as possible in that business. 
The saloon business is exceptionally harmonious with political life. 
The opportunities of saloon life help the aspirant in his politics, 
and his politics help on trade in his saloon. Dr. Hadley did 
not commend saloon-keeping to Harvard students, but the advice 
he did give them was entirely sound. 

If he had recommended celibacy as a suitable condition for 
beginning politicians, he would probably have been criticised. Yet 
freedom from domestic ties has obvious advantages for the ad- 
venturer in politics. A man without family responsibilities can 
take chances that a family man must avoid. He can always 
make shift to support himself, no matter how the votes go or 
who gets the appointment. He can spend his evenings with voters 
and counsellors instead of at home, and can sit up as late as is 
necessary, and dine and sup wherever and whenever it may be con- 
venient without neglect of duties that lie, or should lie, near his 
heart. What use a working politician can be to his wife is a 
question that has often mystified observers, and if he has chil- 
dren the probiem is still more tangled. Politics is a mistress 
even more exacting than art. It is half a century since the 
Democrats have elected a married man President, except Mr. 
Cleveland, who married after he had settled*down in the White 
House. Buchanan and Tilden were bachelors. 

The law and the newspaper business, like the saloon business, 
work in very well with politics. Very many men occupied with 
other business concerns are successful politicians and holders of 
office, but ordinarily office-holding is bad for the business of a 
business man. Mr. Clark manages to be a miner and a Senator 
without apparent conflict of interests. Mr. Hanna seems to suc- 
ceed in delegating his business cares, as far as necessary, to com- 
petent lieutenants. Many other rich Senators get along, but they 
are men, as a rule, who have got to a point where they can afford 
to leave their business to trained subordinates. Mayor Strong. 
on the other hand, suffered grievous losses from neglect of his 
own concerns while he served the city of New York, and there 
have been many like cases. 

There is danger, too, that a business man who holds office may 
be tempted to make politics and trade work together for good. 
Except in law, journalism, and saloon-keeping, it is hard to do 
that without prejudice to reputation. The political cemeteries are 
full of the reputations of persons who have tried it. We have 
lately seen Governor Odell accused of this sort of indiscretion: 
we have seen Mr. Littauer’s record clouded by kindred imputa- 
tions. It does not do. Trade and politics do not mix well. Presi- 
dent Hadley might properly have warned the Harvard young men 
to whom he gave good advice that, though a profitable business 
is an excellent thing for a politician to fall back on in off years. 
public duty and private gain are liable to conflict, and when they 
do it is well to choose one or the other, but not both, 















































































THE SENATE 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE, NEW CHAPLAIN OF 


Edward Everett Hale, the veteran Unitarian minister and author, has been chosen Chaplain of the Senate to succeed Will 


Dr. 

iam H. Milburn, who died last year. January 1, Dr. Hale is in his cighty-second year 
and has been pastor of the South Congregational Chureh in Boston for almost half a century. He is best known as the au 
thor of “The Man Without a Country,” one of the most widely discussed of modern books. In addition to his activity in min 
isterial and literary work, Dr. Hale has been prominent in such enterprises as the “Chautauqua” circles and “ Lend-a-Hand” clubs 


The new chaplain assumed his office on 
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An English Provincial 





Town 


By Sydney Brooks 


LONDON, January 20, 1904. 
IRMINGHAM is British provincialism carried to the nth. 
Only one hundred miles from London, it is from two to 
four years behind it in fashions, and seems in its in- 
stinctive ways of looking at things to belong to another 
world. Here, if one had the time and inclination, one 
might sit down and study all that makes England so peculiarly 
English. The capital of a country is rarely a good guide to the 
country itself. New York hardly ever looks beyond the Palisades, 
an! London is superbly unconscious that such a thing as_pro- 
vincial opinion exists. Every metropolis looks upon its hinter- 
land with something of the “monocular insolence” that a 
clever American pro-Boer discovered, or affected to discover, in 
Mr. Chamberlain’s diplomacy. London is too big, too cosmopolitan, 
too experienced, the blend of too many elements, too unmoral to 
be wholly representative of England. One has to get away from 
its air of concentrated  self-sutliciency, that every capital en- 
genders, before one really begins to feel oneself in England. But 
here in Birmingham * the great heart of the British public” beats 
with unmistakable genuineness. Here, as one comes across the 
merchants and manufacturers of the English Pittsburg and 
catches glimpses of their heme life and surroundings, the veritable 
ummitigated England unfolds itself in detail—all its Puritanism, 
its narrowness, its quiet undemonstrative comfort, its rough hard- 
headedness and independence. 

Narrowness is a word which the average Englishman would. be 
surprised to find applied to Birmingham, for Birmingham has been 
and still is the home of political liberalism and religious non- 
conformity. Frem this hive of busy werkers and hard thinkers 
a score of progressive movements have taken their source. It is 
to Birmingham that England owes whatever is sound in her edu- 
cational system, and it is Birmingham again that has just founded 
the first up-to-date conmmercial and technical university that the 
country has known. In national, as well as civic politics, in mat- 
ters of religion, as well as of education, the people of Birmingham 
have always shown themselves thorough radicals and most formi- 
dable foes of privilege and monopoly. John Bright and Joseph 
Chamberlain are their deities, the one a Quaker, the other a 
Unitarian, and both emphatically “men of the people,” and the 
champions of * popular” rights and movements. 

It is in the social and not the public and political sense that I 
use the word narrowness. Birmingham is narrow as Chicago is 
narrow. The hail-mark of an honest and unforced provincialism 
is stamped broadly upon it. It is hard to define precisely wherein 
this provincialism consists, but of its presence and pervasiveness 
one is made immediately conscious. That mellow something in 
the social air of London, that broad. equable, worldly outlook are 
here entirely lacking. Birmingham, you feel at once, is “ out of 
it.” The city itself is an affair of two streets and one view. The 
two. streets are New Street and Corporation Street, and in them 
are to be found all the stores in which it is possible to buy any- 
thing worth having. Corporation Street is a broad, not unim- 
posing, avenue, cut through the heart of what was once a foul 
network of slums. Like most other things in Birmingham, it 
owes its being to Mr. Chamberlain, whose three years of office in 
the Mayoralty were the apothesis of public-spirited bossism. Mr. 
Chamberlain prevailed upon the Council to tear down the slums 
and lay out the new street with public money. The experiment, 
denounced at the time as the rankest kind of socialism, has justi- 
fied itself abundantly. Thirty or forty vears from now, when the 
leases fall in, Birmingham will be, for its size, the richest mu- 
nicipality in the world. [ts companion street, New Street, is a 
narrow, dingy thoroughfare, with the sole merit of leading up 
to the one handsome prospect that the city contains. In a space 
of half a dozen acres or so are the Town Hall, a massive dignified 
building in the Corinthian style, the municipal offices and coun- 
cil chamber, a large and admirably appointed art gallery, the 
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post-office and the city library, and Chamberlain Square—a tribute 
from the people to their great ex-Mayor. Therewith picturesque 
Birmingham comes abruptly to an end. The rest of the city is 
given over to manufactures and smoke. 

But if the city is, on the whele, a squalid, depressing affair, its 
chief suburb is a counterbalancing delight. Nature in England 
seems to have made a point of tacking on the most beautiful 
suburbs to the most hideous towns. Few cities are uglier or 
dirtier than Bristol, yet nothing could be more charming than its 
annex, Clifton. Birmingham, being a city of over 600,000 people, 
has, of course, several suburbs, but the pick of them all is 
Edgbaston. Edgbaston is practically owned by Lord Calthorpe. 
This sort of exclusive proprietorship has its uses. Lord Calthorpe 
has preserved Edgbaston to purely residential purposes. Beyond 
a certain limit, no stores are allowed, and saloons are ruled out 
altogether. The place is laid out like a park. Every house seems 
to have its garden, and the smallest lawn looks big enough for 
croquet or lawn-tennis. As everywhere in England, thick hedges 
und walls grown over with ivy preserve an inviolate privacy. The 
majority of the houses stand well back from the faultless roads, 
and are approached by drives that wind through the perfectly 
kept gardens and grounds that are the joy of English life. The 
rents to a Londoner, still more to a New-Yorker, appear ridic- 
ulous. Edgbaston is the paradise of the poor man. I was taken 
to a house with over thirty rooms and about an acre of grounds 
and kitchen garden around it, one of the lawns being given up 
to flowers and ornamental uses. the other to a full-sized tennis- 
court, that ‘rented for $550 a year. Living, too, is equally 
cheap, perhaps thirty per cent. less than in London.  Alto- 
gether { should take Edgbaston to be the best possible setting 
for that excellent middle class whose numbers, placidity, pros- 
perity, and instinct for the solid comforts of life used to re- 
joice M. Taine. 

The people live out of doors. Tennis and golf and archery and 
hockey and croquet clubs are innumerable, and an Edgbaston gir! 
not a member of one or the other is hard to come across. The 
charming Warwickshire Avon is within three-quarters of an hour’s 
journey by raiiroad, and wealthy Kdgbastonians pitch their sum- 
mer cottages in the heart of Shakespeare’s country. Sport and 
philanthropy are the main occupations of the place. The “ sea- 
son” is in winter, when dances and latterly card parties on the 
infernal Brooklyn “ progressive-euchre” model, alternate with 
football, golf, hockey, and lacrosse as diversions. So entirely 
healthy and normal are the life and atmosphere of the people 
that Edgbastonians are often hard put to it to find material for 
gossip. It was assured that the latest scandal of any real magni- 
tude is now nearly fifteen years old. Could anything show more 
clearly than this how irredeemable is its provincialism? 

There is no aristccracy in Edgbaston either of birth or wealth. 
The Chamberlains and the numerous branches of their family are, 
of course, at the top of the social ladder, and in some respects form 
a set of their own. But, like everybody else here, they are all 
connected with trade. If one could discover any dividing-line it 
would probably be that between manufacturers and retail dealers ; 
but the instances where the line had been crossed would be at 
least“as numerous as those in which it had been kept. Practically 
everybody is on an equality in Edgbaston. No one puts on “ side,” 
there is no jeunesse dorée, and, except at lunch-time, the purely 
social clubs are almost deserted. Everybody dresses in the same 
abominable style, takes part in the same pursuits, and is happy 
and contented in the same way. Everybody, too, seems to have a 
real pride in their city. There is more local patriotism to the 
square acre in Birmingham than you will find.in the whole of 
London. They glory in being the “ best-governed municipality in 
the world,” and they do not forget that they owe the title, as 
they owe much else, to Mr. Chamberlain. The self-esteem of 
Athens and Chicago is also the self-esteem of Birmingham. 





Manslaughter 


By W. D. Howells 


HEN the axe was laid at the root of the good old gal- 

lows-tree, whose fruit had nourished Anglo-Saxon civ- 

ilization in so many climes for so many ages, I had 

my misgivings whether the electric chair would serve 

all the philanthropic ends expected of it by its friends. 
I do not say that I had any prevision of the horrors which have 
resulted from it in many of the State killings since it was set up 
in the State shambles, but I could not believe that it would be of 
such a benign operation as almost to take away the mortal effect 
of the death penalty. Something like this was what its partisans 
promised us, with a tender regard equally for the sensibilities 
of those who wished to have criminals killed painlessly, and for 
the scruples of those others who believed that the law had no right 
to the life even of a murderer. What the advocates of the chair, 
which has so sadly betrayed their confidence, implied if they 
did not express, was that killing by electricity was almost the 
same as not killing at all. It would remove with dignity and 
decorum the offender who had forfeited his life, and not be at- 





tended by the depraving incidents inseparable from guillotining, 
garroting, or even hanging, and of course not by the cruel acci- 
dents to which the art of the headsman was subject. They did 
not forebode and they could not foresee that the mystical element 
whose agency they had invoked to do the work of the archaic 
instrumentalities of justice could bungle its sacred mission. The 
culprit would be carefully seated, somewhat as the subject of pho- 
tography is, and assuming as cheerful or as submissive an ex- 
pression as possible, would ‘be thrilled into the other world 
with the touch of a button, or the turn of a key, by the hand 
of a scientific gentleman, or at least an educated electrician, on 
the other side of a wall or screen. No black mask of the heads- 
man here; no show of the halter, or sound of the drop; no bind- 
ing of the victim on a board like a planked shad; not even the 
twist of a crank by which the garroter despatched the malefactor 
from behind. 

It was not imagined that electricity could fail to kill instant: 
ly, much less that the criminal, who had become the State’s 
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“The Misses Hunter.”»—By John 8S. Sargent Portrait of Houston Woodward.—By Janet Wheeler 


“ Portrait.’—By Cecilia Beaux Portrait of Archbishop Elder of Cincinnati—By Thomas Eakins 
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PICTURES AT THE SEVENTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
THE. PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


The opening reception of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts seventy-third annual exhibition was held in Philadelphia on 

January 23. Among many notable exhibits were paintings by Cecilia Beaux, Janet Wheeler, John S. Sargent, and Thomas 

Eakins, of which photographs appear on this page. Altogether, nearly a thousand paintings were on _ exhibition 
Photographs by W. N. Jennings ° 
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peculiar care, could be so ineffectually tortured as to froth at the 
mouth, and strain at his bonds with writhings of agony which 
almost burst them, or give out the smell of his burning flesh so 
that the invited guest was often made sick at his stomach by the 
loathsome and atrocious fact. Yet all this has happened again 


and again in the execution of the death sentences since the con- 
secration of the electric chair to the hallowed office of the axe, 


the noose, the screw. It has happened so often that I, at least, 
had become used to reading of it, and had tranquilly accepted it 
as of the same necessity as the honored death penalty itself, which 
our civilization could not get on without, though the civilization 
of Italy and of Scandinavia seems to do so, not to mention that 
of our sister republic Switzerland. I generally managed to recon- 
cile myself, to the record of the frothing, and burning, and writh- 
ing, by learning further that the scientific gentleman, or the 
educated electrician, on the other side of the wall, had made. it 
all right by discharging another thousand or two thousand volts 
into the body of his erring brother, and so putting him finally 
out of his misery. 

What was my dismay, then, to read the other morning in the 
Sun, which daily rises over my coffee-cup at breakfast, a letter 
from so eminent an authority as Dr. Allen McLane Hamilton, 
which informed me that killing does not kill when done by elec- 
tricity in the hands of the official homicides. He declared that in 
the case of a murderer whose life was lately attempted by the ap- 
pointed agency, six “ shocks” so failed of their due effect, that the 
examining doctor “collapsed from sheer horror when he found 
that his stethescope still carried the heart beats of the victim to 
his ear.” He alleged three other recent executions as equally 
‘ disgraceful,” and named one of them in which the electrized man 
revived, and perished subsequently from the “ large quantities of 
morphine and chloroform” given him. He holds that the “ pres- 
ent law provides a method full of all sorts of uncertainties which 
are recognized by scientific men generally,” and he suggests that 
something like * poisoning with carbonic dioxide” would be “an 
effective and painless ” method, which might be properly substituted 
for the very fallible means of happy despatch that electricity has 
been shown to be. 

I am afraid that many kind souls who, like myself, had rested 
in peaceful acceptance of killing by electricity as next to no 
killing at all, will reconcile themselves with difficulty the sub- 
stitution of “ poisoning by carbonic dioxide,” though it sounds 
like something nearly as merciful as conservative surgery. The 
question of its employment brings up again the whole question of 
State homicide, which seemed so gracefully settled by the use of 
electricity. We have to face again the fact that on humanitarian 
grounds State homicide seems more barbarous and abominable 
than any but the most exceptional private murder, since it adds 
the anguish of foreknowledge to the victim’s doom. If one dies 
by the hand of a private murderer, one mercifully perishes with- 
out expectation, as one does in most other circumstances of acci- 
dent or disease; but if one is to be put to death by the civic au- 
thorities, one is warned of it months beforehand, with the date 
precisely or approximately fixed; or if, as in the more esthetic 
conditions of France, the very hour is withheld from one till one 
is waked to go to the guillotine some morning, still one cannot 
well lie down to peaceful slumbers with that fate hanging over 
one, To be sure, it might be said of State homicide that it seems 
no more excessive than most other criminal sentences, which 
no one who hears them pronounced in what we so amusingly 
call our courts of justice, can fail to feel wholly out of propor- 
tion to the offences punished by them. For a theft so small that 
it could only be recognized by the most rigid moralist, a man loses 
his liberty, and his family loses his labor for two or three months; 
for a theft a little larger, he loses his liberty and his family loses 
his labor for as many years. The State, which ought to pay the 





By James 


in New York and four in Lon- 
don in one season, Mr. Barrie as a dramatist is dis- 
tinctly in the foreground. In addition to “ The 
Admirable Crichton” and “ Little Mary,” London is 
slill enjoving “ Quality Street,” which had its first 
run in this country, and has recently weleomed “ The Professor’s 
Love Story,” in which Mr. E. 8. Willard has frequently delighted 
American audiences during his visits here since he first produced 
the play, with Miss Marie Burroughs as Lucy White, at the Gar-’ 
den Theatre, some ten years ago. To the present generation of 
theatregoers Mr. Barrie’s career as a dramatist dates from “ The 
Little Minister,” yet his earliest dramatic efforts were made short- 
ly after his advent in London as a journalist. It is a far ery 
from the Auld Lichts to the footlights, from A Window in Thrums 
to * Little Mary,” and vet, to the footlights he owes his charming 
wife and his wide popularity. Still one cannot help grudging the 
stage the rare flowers it has plucked from the garden of his mind, 
which finds a more enduring form in literature, and provides a 
greater source of delight. 


ITH two plays running 





It was early in the nineties, before The Little Minister was pub- 
lished, that Mr. Barrie’s name first appeared on a playbill as joint 
author of a highly romantic drama called “ Richard Savage.” It 
had but one performance, Mr. Barrie’s collaborator was the 
well-known novelist, Mr. H. B. Marriott-Watson, who from that 
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highest trades-union wages for his work, and daily turn his wages 
over to his innocent family, pays him nothing, and robs his guilt- 
less wife and hapless children of the living he might have earned 
for them. But even justice so Asiatic as this does not seem quite 
so barbarous as the death penalty, whether inflicted by electricity, 
as now, or by carbonic-dioxide poisoning as possibly hereafter, for 
in Asia we read that the capital offender is often taken from the 
judge’s presence and at once beheaded, or even beheaded in the 
jJudge’s presence as soon as sentence is pronounced. 


He suffers, but he does not suffer long. 


But under our system he must suffer ages of fear in view of the 
death that awaits him in such a week, or on such a day and hour. 

All this, I hope, is not saying that the death penalty is not a 
righteous and necessary thing. It is true that several civilized 
countries, and many of our own States, seem to get on without 
it, and not to have more murderers in them than the countries 
and States which cannot get on without it, and which seem equally 
civilized. In the countries and States which find it essential to 
the salvation of society, many disciples of One whose teaching 
superseded the old law of an eye for an eye, and a life for a 
life, hold it little less than of divine ordinance. It is not, 
then, for a lay brother to question its inspired origin, and 
I do not question it. I accept it with all its possible aberra- 
tions from justice, in the case of some who perish innocently by 
it, and in the case of the others who merely die a thousand 
deaths in view of the death they are doomed to; I accept it be- 
‘cause, although other countries and States get on without it, we 
apparently cannot get on without it. If electricity must go, let 
not the dear and honored death penalty go with it. If we must 
have carbonic dioxide, then better carbonic dioxide than the sickly 
sentimentality which would substitute for State homicide, with 
its inalienable mental tortures, the imprisonment in which justice 
can revise its verdicts, if they have erred, or if they are righteous 
ean still keep the guilty soul alive for the penitence and the re- 
form which we cannot refuse to believe possible without denying 
the faith. 

Innumerable affecting memories and associations, summing in 
themselves a vast share of the poetry and humor of the race, 
cling about the venerable punishment which we could not de- 
prive ourselves of, without losing a precious part of our heritage 
from the past. Almost any reader can recall proverbs, verses, 
jokes, in which its idea is embalmed, and can verify the instances 
in which these have made him a wiser and a better man. “A 
thousand names has the Arab for the horse,” says Heine, “ the 
Frenchman a thousand for love, the German a thousand for. drink- 
ing, and the Englishman a thousand for hanging.” This saying 
touches the heart of the fact, and lights it up as by the intro- 


. duction of a radioactive flame, so that we see clearly how impossi- 


ble, how all but impious, it would be for us to disuse hanging, or 
its semi-scientific substitutes. It is true that its beneficent office 
has been greatly limited with the lapse of time. People used to 
be hanged for a shilling’s worth; a woman went to the gallows 
for stealing a loaf of bread to keep her children from starving; 
for imitating too accurately the signature of a noble lord a doctor 
of divinity was hanged in the eighteenth century so righteously 
that the noble lord could not bring himself to save the forger by 
his intercession; rape, arson, treason itself sometimes, which 
used to bring a man to the scaffold, no longer do so. But through 
all these changes the great, vital, saving principle of the death pen- 
alty has remained the same. If electricity has proved not merely 
appalling and disgusting, but ineffective, by all means let us have 
carbonic dioxide, and if that fails, too, let us keep on trying till 
we get the perfect agency of painless homicide. But let the State 


never corrupt the potential private murderer by ceasing to kill 
with accumulated terrors such as he never dreamt of. 













day to this has eschewed the theatre and stuck to fiction. The 
late W. E. Henley wrote a prologue for the occasion, and evi- 
dently anticipated objections on the score of historical verity on 
the part of the audacious and inexperienced young dramatists 
by the ingenuous admission that herein Richard Savage 

“stands or falls, 
Not as dead Nature, but as living Art.” 


Except for a glimpse of that alert faculty of invention which 
is so fertile and surprising a resource in Mr. Barrie’s later plays, 
there can scarcely be said to have been any traces of the suc- 
cessful dramatist of to-day in this long-defunct play. As if eager 
to throw the weight of this heavy drama off his mind, Mr. Barrie 
launched out on his own account a few weeks after his doletul 
experience at the Criterion Theatre, London; with a jocular skit 
called “ Ibsen’s Ghost,” in which the author of A Doll’s House 
and Hedda Gabler was caricatured by the famous comedian, Mr. 





J. L. Toole. Later came a one-act piece, “ Becky Sharp,” from 
Vanity Fair, which showed skill and fidelity in reproducing 


Thackeray, but very little original talent for the stage. With 
“ Walker, London.” which was produced in London in 1892, Mr. 
Barrie began to attract serious attention as a coming dramatist. 
It was a comedy-farce, with a houseboat on the Thames as its 
sole scene of action throughout the play. As I dimly recollect 
the scene, it showed a section of the cabin, as well as the roof, 



























The WONDERS Of RADIUM 
y PRACTICALLY APPLIED 
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Your “young hopeful” will stand by you at the 
critical moment with a really bright remark. 
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A boon for street-car conductors—* Move up forward!” 





















With the assistance of the waiter and a little radium the 
after-dinner speaker may become a success, 
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Its value in education will be inestimable. An instant solution of 
the problems of the day. 























And it will preserve a creditor for 
ever. 
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women.” How characteristic 





of the boat, and the characters 
were maneuvred on and off 
pretty much as in a similar 
scene adopted by Mr. Augustus 
Thomas in “On the Quiet.” 
In this play, Mr. Barrie, for 
the first time, set himself a 
difficult problem to solve, but 
in the dramatic solution of it 
he also showed a sudden talent 
for extricating his characters 
from an extraordinary situa- 
tion, and a mastery of stage 
technique which have since 
then rarely deserted him. Cu- 
riously enough, I find that the 
title of this play aroused the 
same criticism which has as- 
sailed “ Little Mary” in cer- 
tain quarters. “It is, as a 
rule,’ wrote one critic of 
“ Walker, London,” * a mistake 
for a dramatist to keep a se- 
cret from his audience, who 
can always enjoy the mystifica- 
tion of the people on the stage, 
but are only irritated when 
they are not themselves in the 
mystery. ‘Now the significance 
of the title, * Walker, London, 
was, till the very end of the 
play, a puzzle to the audience. 
Just as Jasper Phipps; who has 
been passing himself off as a 
distinguished African traveller, 
leaves the houseboat, the artful 
rascal gives his telegraphic ad- 
dress— Walker, London.’ That 
is the first and the last refer- 
ence to the title; but it ex- 
plains everything.” The play 
had a successful run in Lon- 
don, and established Mr. Barrie 








that is of the author of The 
Little White Bird! You re- 
member how he describes the 
creation of the fairies: * When 
the first baby laughed for the 
first time, his laugh broke into 
a million pieces and they all 
went skipping about. That 
was the beginning of fairies.” 
What a delight Caddie must 
have been—lording it over the 
girls, defying the lancers, kiss- 
ing the shoes of the young lady 
he adored! “ He was a reg’lar 
wee deevil was Tommy!” I 
heard Mr. Barrie remark in an 
absent way of his sentimentai 
hero once. Caddie, like all Mr. 
Barrie’s small boys, must have 
been a “ reg’lar wee deevil,” too. 
In “The  Professor’s Love 
Story,’ which followed in or- 
der of time, Mr. Barrie first put 
*Thrums” on the stage. At 
that time there were many who 
made their first acquaintance 
with * Thrums ” and its quaint- 
ly humorous characters over 
the footlights. In spite of its 
pretty and original love story, 
and the sympathetic, unthe- 
atrical portrait of the old pro- 
fessor, rejuvenated by the 
tender passion, the play lingers 
kindlier in my memory, _be- 
cause of. the “ Thrums” char- 
acters—the canny, dour rivals 
in love, Henders and Pete— 
though their part in the action 
was merely incidental. It was 
like a page from the Auld 
Licht Idylls or A Window in 








in the theatre. Its success 

there was attempted here by A 
Mr. James T. Powers, now a fa- 
vorite comic-opera star, but it 
ended with, I think, an abor- 
tive run of a week at the 
Herald Square Theatre. “ Walker, London,” it was, that intro- 
duced Mr. Barrie to Miss Mary Ansell, who subsequently became 
his wife. Mr. Jerome K, Jerome, I believe, was sponsor for the 
meeting, which was brought about in response to Mr. Barrie’s in- 
quiry as to whether he knew of any one who could play the lead- 
ing woman’s part in * Walker, London.” Shortly afterward Mr. 
Barrie was seized with a serious attack of pneumonia, and it fell 
to his fiancée to play the réle of nurse; so that the union had quite 
a romantic development. 


Between “ Walker, London,” and “ The Professor’s Love Story ” 
—the latter play having dragged with Mr. Willard, and been tied 
up with Sir Henry Irving, before the former eventually produced 
it on one of his American tours—Mr. Barrie again made his sec- 
ond and last public appearance as a collaborator in a “ Savoy 
Opera.” His collaborator was Conan Doyle, and the title of the 
piece was “Jane Annie; or, the Good Conduct Prize.” There was 
one quaint and original creation in the page-boy at the seminary 
which bore unmistakably the marks of Mr. Barrie’s inimitable 
and almost elfiso humor when it plays around the small boy. 
Caddie was the page-boy “for the little things that grow into 


new Portrait of Mr. Barrie 
Author of ** The Admirable Crichton”? and “ Little Mary,” now running 
in New 


Thrums. And in “ The Little 
Minister” on the stage, the 
magic touch of “* Thrums” 
York humor was again most effective 

ly felt in the scene with the 

elders. “ I can neither hear nor 
see. I am wearing my best alpaca,” came like a flash of in- 
sight into the character of Jcan, the minister’s servant, on her 
way to church, when the elders would have stopped her to gossip 
about the manse. And later, in the last act, when she knows 
that the minister has married the Lady Babbie, with a natural 
rising of pride she lets fling a question and an answer which tell 
a hitherto unguessed passage of love between her and the swain. 
to whom she calls, with head high in air, “ Are you there?” 
As the unfortunate lover steps out of the crowd, the heartless 
jade replies: “Then there’s my answer now. It’s hopeless.” 
Truly, one hopes that, whether on the stage or in fiction, Mr. 
Barrie has not turned his back on * 'Thrums” for good. 

There was no one to compare with Hans Andersen as a fantastic. 
it has been said, until Mr. Barrie wrote The Little White Bird and 
“The Admirable Crichton.” Like the Danish magician, Mr. Barrie 
binds his fantasy to us by a hundred little gossamer moral threads: 
like him, also, he is a connoisseur in sentiment. Is fantasy, there- 
fore, indigenous to the misty North? Certainly the most distinguished 
fantastics of modern days have been a Dane and a Scot. That was 
an exuberant but admirable fancy which picttred Hans Andersen 
enjoying a pirated edition of The Little White Bird in Hades! 
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Remember 


By E.H. Sothern 


HE time may come in that far-fabled land 
Which we are taught Death opens to our view, 
When I, with tearful eyes, shall vainly sue 

For the dear touch of a familiar hand, 

The look of eyes that ever understand, ‘ 
The kiss from lips whose kiss and word are true. 
O grant me this—when I shall call to you, 

In loneliness, from that so distant strand; 

If you should hear me in the hush of eve, 

Breathe something tender for me to the night, 
E’en if your heart has now forgot me quite; 

For I, so far away, must needs believe. 

Then, in my darkness, I shall see a light, 

Your love for me—and I shall cease to grieve. 
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ROUGH-RIDING IN ITALY—A CAVALRY DRILL NEAR ROME 


Photographs illustrating the difficult feats by ahich the Italian cavalry officers develop their skill in horsemanship have been published recently in the “ Weekly.” The snap-shot on 
this page gives an idea of the perilous tests to which the riders are put. They are required to ride over an almost perpendicular cliff and down a steep decline at the bottom 








ARLATION in normal habit among 
usually occurs from necessity, but sometimes, apparently, 
from deliberate choice. Variation 
usually attributable to accident when not caused through 
the instinct of seli-preservation by the assumption of dis- 
lise for the purpose of approaching prey or of escaping foes. 
Recently the writer asked Mr. Ernest Thompson-Seton several 
questions concerning the drinking habits of the ruffed grouse. The 
writer's own convictions upon the subject were hazy and purely 
hypothetical. Mr. Seton’s observations, however, confirmed these 
opinions,—that the grouse slaked their thirst from the evening 
and morning dew, and that also they did sometimes drink from 
running water, squatting on the brink, and swallowing something 
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after the manner of domestic fowl. 


A variation of this habit was once observed by the writer in 
New Hampshire. Standing on a foot-bridge which crossed Mad 


River, a rapid trout stream, the writer saw 
a ruffed grouse sail down and alight on a 
stone in the middle of the stream. The time 
was the end of August, about one o'clock in 
the afternoon; the day a broiling and cloud- 
less scorcher. That grouse began running 
around the stone, craning its neck, settling 
and stretching much like the pumping mo- 
tion one observes in some snipe. Presently 
it began to go through the motions of drink- 
ing. Whether or not it was drinking I leave 
to an enlightened public and Mr. Seton, for 
I don’t know, being at the time too far away 
for absolute certainty. But, if the bird aras 
drinking, it is, so far, the one and only in- 
stance that I personally have observed. 

Another variation from the normal oe- 
curred last summer in Fulton County, New 
York. While attempting to cross a stone 
wall, along which a weasel was running, the 
writer became actually intimidated, giving 
the weasel right of way. Twice the writer 
attempted to cross; twice the weasel, in- 
stead of halting, advanced in fury, teeth 
bared; and the writer backed down, per- 
mitting his weaselship to pass before him. 

And vet again the abnormal manifested it- 
self when, on expecting a covey of ruffed 
grouse to rise, three red-tailed hawks flush- 
ed in a bunch from the ground, leaving the 
remains of a frog as probable explanation 
of their extraordinary position and_ be- 
havior, 

Perhaps among trout the unusual and un- 
expected occurs more often than among any 
of the more familiar creatures. 

I shall never forget an extraordinary af- 
fair that I had the fortune to witness in a 
stream which empties into the Neversink 
River in Sullivan County. 

The time was toward the middle of June, 
the place was a long stretch of clear brown 
water, two feet in depth on an average, 
and so limpid that every grain of sand was 
visible. 

A fly lightly dropped on the surface 
brought no responsive flop of fish, yet I 
had seen shadowy forms from afar shooting 
over the sand bottom as though stirred to 
more than passing interest by the fly. 

However, it was no use, so T walked up 
to the pool. And this is what was going on 
under the water: 


lower animals 


outward form is 


opening came. 


resistance. 


Drawn by Sydney Adamson 


Two male trout, weighing perhaps a scant quarter-pound apiece. 
were racing up and down the pool, darting at each other with jaws 
agape, snapping, dodging, turning like lightning to nip when an 


They paid no attention to me as I walked up in full view; and, 
a moment later, they seized one another, locking jaws. 

Jaw fastened to jaw, head on, they struggled, shaking, jerk- 
ing. wrestling for mastery, crimson fins rigid, tails spread flat for 


For more than ten minutes the tense quivering deadlock lasted ; 
then exhaustion showed in drooping fins, in spasmodic efforts to 
right tired bodies which began to turn belly up. 

One trout showed a strip of white along the nose where the skin 


was gone; the tendency to turn over apparently became more diffi- 





Drawn by Sydney Adamson 


The weasel advanced in fury 
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cult to overcome; they began to drift with the current, slowly float- 
ing toward the surface. Then the writer waded in, and without 


difficulty picked up the combatants and sep- 
arated them, placing one at the head of the 
pool, the other at the foot. 

The two fish lay quietly on the sand, 
slowly recovering from exhaustion; then, as 
one turned to head up stream, the other 
darted at him in ungovernable fury; the 
chase was resumed, the lightning-like tactics 
of offence and defence; and, at length, the 
writer left them once more locked jaw to 
jaw, shaking each other like bull-terriers. 

Never before, never since, have I seen such 
a battle between trout. I have seen trout 
seize smaller trout and bolt them, head first ; 
I have seen a female trout on the spawning- 
beds, guarding her spawn from two or three 
greedy male trout; [ have seen a voracious 
bull-trout rush at a female and tear the 
exuding roe from her. But another such 
combat as I have described I have neither 
seen nor heard of; and to-day I know noth- 
ing more concerning such encounters than 
has been written here. 

An interesting exception to the normal 
conduct of self-respecting trout I witnessed 
on a tributary to Swift River in what was 
then a New Hampshire wilderness. 

The trout were small, exceedingly brilliant 
in color, although the month was early 
July, and exhibited such indecent haste in 
chasing a yellow fly that, had fish not been 
necessary for our food, I should have taken 
no pains to bother them. 

The incident was this: I had cynically 
shortened my line, abandoned all pretence of 
self-concealment and noiseless approach, and 
was boldly examining a pool, when, just 
below the ripples, I saw a trout lying. 

No doubt that he saw me, either; but I 
shortened my line until about two feet of 
leader hung from the tip, and then lowered 
it, dangling the fly some six inches above 
the surface of the water. 

Twice that trout jumped clean out of wa- 
ter, the second time seizing the fly. For a 
moment he hung suspended, then relaxed 
his grip, and fell plump on to a flat rock 
which shelved off into the water. 

A flop or two restored him to his ele- 
ment, and I expected to see him dart off in 
terror. Not at all; he lay in his old lurk- 
ing-place in mid-pool, and as soon as I low- 
ered the fly he simply hurled himself at it. 






































































































Again I let him hang; again he wriggled free; again he fell 
thump! on the flat rock; again he resumed his position in mid-pool. 

Amazed, I tossed the fly once more on the water; and that un- 
speakable fish darted at it, chasing it round and round the pool, 
until, tiring, I drew the fly up along the shelving flat rock out of 
the water. : 

Then oceurred what is known in the vernacular as “ the limit.” 
For the trout rushed at the fly, wriggled across the shelf of slate 
clean out of water, and seized the fly on dry land, hooking himself 
fast. 

Of course I couldn’t keep such a fish; disgust mingled with my 
admiration; I restored him to the water. As [ remember, the fish 
was very small, not over eight inches, anyway. 

Variations from the normal that are not very uncommon in the 
experiences of anglers are the instances of unnecessary piggishness 
among trout. Within my own experience, at least on a dozen oc- 
casions I have taken treut on a fly when they already had the 
tails and half the bodies of small fish hanging from their mouths. 

In some of these instances the trout have been large, and the 
fish which was half swallowed freshly caught; in some, the 
trout have been small, the half-gorged fish choking the gullet and 
distending the jaws so that it seemed impossible that the gor- 
mandizing trout could have seized even a small fly. 

Again, the half-bolted fish was partly digested, so that, on re- 
moving the fly, the exposed half of the fish fell from the trout’s 
jaws. In every instance but one, the fish protruding from the 
trouts’ mouths were small trout, the single exception being a red- 
fin shiner. 

[ remember once taking a plump pound trout whose _back- 
bone in infancy had evidently been fractured and twisted. Never 
since have I seen such a misshapen fish, crooked as an S, gashed, 
with two deep dorsal indentations, and with a head so much askew 
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that I cannot understand how the hapless fish could have found 
it possible to swim in anything but a circle. Yet that trout was 
firm, plump, and was already putting on the gorgeous colors which 
inale trout wear on the spawning-beds,—a crippled dandy, a hump- 
backed beau!—ugh! [ conld not have eaten that specimen of mal- 
formation. Dissecting him, his interior appeared to be fairly nor- 
mal; his food had been what the other trout in the stream had 
eaten. He was apparently perfectly able to take care of himself, 
though Heaven alone knows how he managed to open his jaws with- 
out falling into his own mouth. 

Curiously enough, a few days later. | took a trout from the 
same pool that might have weighed half a pound more than the 
cripple, and, at first sight, this fish appeared to be all out of shape, 
bulging in every direction, and bent askew. 

But on investigation, we discovered that the fish had managed 
to swallow a frog so enormous that the entire outward appearance 
of the fish had been affected. And still this trout had had the in- 
fernal impudence to seize the fly I cast! 

One of the most interesting and unexpected performances of 
birds the writer had the fortune to witness was on Stomach Lake 
while point-shooting over decoys. 

The ducks were mostly blue-bills, with an occasional canvas- 
back; the lake was but a tidal lagoon, and the tide carried the 
dead ducks some distance before the boatman could pick them up. 

Hawks annoyed us: twice splay-footed duck-hawks dropped on 
our floating game and bore them off; other hawks wheeled up 
and followed their bad exemple. But the surprise came when one 
of the numerous ospreys that had been plunging after mullet 
dropped like a bolt of lightning and struck a wounded duck skulk- 
ing among the decoys. ‘ 

I had never before seen or heard of such a performance; I never 
again expect to. 


Does Civilization Shorten Life? 
By Charlton T. Lewis 


HE interest of the civilized world in the questions, how 

long men live on the average, and how long human life 

can last, is unfailing. Students of statistics are per- 

petually engaged in the study of these questions, but the 

results they reach are very slowly apprehended by the 
popular mind. Many fallacies prevail in this exceedingly difficult 
subject, and no wonder, since the handling of the statistics of mor- 
tality is recognized by experts as the most complicated and slippery 
topic in the range of statistical inquiry. 

To look intelligently at the matter it is necessary to discharge 
the mind entirely of regard for what is called the crude death- 
rate—that is to say. the annual number of deaths per thousand 
in any population. This is commonly set forth as the test and 
measure of the healthfulness of cities and countries, and com- 
parisons are instituted between different cities, founded upon it. 

sut it is of no value for this purpose. Before any significance is 
attached to the annual death-rate per thousand, we must know 
the distribution of the population, particularly with reference to 
age. In a community ,which is recruited wholly by births the 
number of infants is enormously greater than in a community 
which receives constant accessions by immigration, but the average 
death-rate of infants under one year of age is often fifty to sixty 
times as great. and rarely less than forty times as great, as in 
the prime of life. A very moderate difference in the distribution 
of the population at different ages will make a great difference in 
the death-rate per thousand of the whole community. This is the 
chief reason why the crude death-rates of different places cannot 
be instructively compared; but there are others. For example, it 
has been found that the death-rate per thousand of some of the 
most healthful country districts in the neighborhood of the most 
unhealthful of great cities is very much larger than in the cities 
themselves. The explanation is that a very large part of the pop- 
ulation of these districts go in the prime of life into the cities for 
labor or service, and return to their homes when sick or old. 

How long will the choicest human life last if its nature and 
circumstances are the most favorable in all the respects named? 
This question is very difficult to answer. In the popular mind it 
has generally been answered erroneously. There are books, of wide 
cireulation, which purport to give lists of men and women who in 
modern times have attained great ages, and in almost every com- 
munity there are a few who, on insufficient evidence, are believed 
by their neighbors, and often by themselves, to have attained 
fabulous ages. But ever since the light of scientifie inquiry was 
turned upon the question, myths of this kind have been rapidly 
vanishing. Nothing is now better established than the extreme 
rarity of centenarians. 

As a means of ascertaining the actual frequency of extreme 
longevity there is as yet no satisfactory body of statistics outside 
uf the records of the life-insurance companies. Of all the millions 
who have held policies of life-insurance in Europe and in Amer- 
ica, careful inquiry has failed to learn of more than four who 
have attained the age of 100 while insured. The first three were 
members of British companies, and two of them died soon after 
completing the hundredth year. The fourth is a gentleman of 
nglewood, New Jersey, who completed his hundredth year on 
September 13, 1903, having been insured for something more than 
sixty years in a well-known life-insurance company of New York. 
There seems to be no donbt that Mr. Booth, whose age is well 
attested by documentary proof, is the oldest holder of a life policy 





in the world, and the only one of that vast class of select lives, 
amounting now to many millions in all countries, who has com- 
pleted a century of life. While almost every day some report of a 
centenarian hitherto unheard of finds its way into the daily press, 
it is safe to disregard such reports when unaccompanied by con- 
clusive documentary proof. Centenarians are among the rarest 
phenomena of humanity. Yet the few instances which have been 
established of such longevity are quite sufficient to disprove the 
confident assertions of such sceptics as the late Sir George Corn- 
well Lewis and others, that no instance of centenarianism has 
ever been established, and that presumption must be regarded as 
conclusive against their possibility. 

One of the most interesting questions in the whole range of so- 
cial science is this: Does civilization, on the whole, increase the 
average duration of life? Every thinker on such subjects is fa- 
miliar with the considerations which show that the average length 
of life must be accepted as the best measure of the prosperity 
and progress of mankind. Accordingly, no more gratifying evi- 
dence has been found for the improvement of civilized nations since 
the Middle Ages than the conclusive proofs which historians give 
us that the expectation of life has been largely increased. It is 
an assured fact that a few centuries ago old age came very much 
sooner than it does now, and that the mortality at all ages was 
vastly greater; but no attempt to measure the improvement was 
possible until the accumulation of trustworthy statistics through 
the agency of governments. The methods of taking the census have 
been gradually improved, so that its figures are much more val- 
uable now than a generation ago, but there are several countries 
in which the statistics already collected are sufficient to support 
some definite conclusions which are of the highest interest. It is 
established beyond doubt that during the nineteenth century there 
was in all the civilized nations of the world an important length- 
ening of the average life, and that this improvement is especially 
characteristic of the last half of the century. It is also clear 
that the improvement is limited almost wholly to the earlier half 
of life—that is to say, there has been an immense diminution of 
infant mortality; a large decrease of the rate of mortality among 
children and youth, and, on the whole and in general, an increase 
in the mortality of advanced life, most particularly among males 
older than fifty-five. 

The great factors in the improvement have been—first, the bet- 
ter care of infants, the improvement in nutrition at early ages, 
growing out of the general improvement in fhe standard of living, 
the successful check to the great epidemic diseases which a few 
generations ago swept away multitudes, and, finally, the triumphs 
of medical and sanitary science in protecting the community at 
large against unhealthful influences, and in the more successful 
treatment of the sick and infirm. It is noteworthy that all these 
elements of improvement tend in one direction. When infants were 
treated with less wisdom the weaker perished and the stronger 
survived. When epidemics ravaged a community the mass of those 
destroyed by them were, of course, feebler tian those who resisted 
their attack. When the sick are eared for so that a larger number 
recover from disease, it is inevitable that on the average those who 
are thus rescued must be weaker than the community to which 
they are restored. Thus all these influences, while saving life, 
tend especially to save lives which are feeble in a greater pro- 
portion than those which are strong, and thus in the end must 
lower the vitality of the great mass of the population. 






















Proposed Solutions of the Labor Problem 


In the series of articles recently published in “ Harper’s Weekly,” Mr. John Keith considered the tremendous 
influence of organized labor upon the cost of living and of every-day necessities. In the present article the 
author discusses some of the plans proposed for a solution of the present difficulties in the world of labor 


By John Keith 


T is easy enough to realize or to describe the parlous state 
of the industrial world to-day. It is easy enough to sug- 
gest solutions, and the remedies for this cancer of the body 
politic are as numerous as those proposed and advertised for 
the cancer in the individual system. But they suffer from 

the same objection—they are cures that do not cure. 

Their range is wide. At one extreme is the suggestion that the 
wealth of the world should be managed by * the laborers, who pro- 
duce it all, and who have honest hearts and willing hands.” This 
proposal, curiously enough, always comes from laboring men. 
There is an antipodal proposal that comes from the other side 
of the social world; it declares that wealth must be managed by 
“the brains that produce it all and the capital that exploits it 
all.” This latter proposal comes from capitalists or their re- 
tainers, who demand that labor should trust its welfare to the 
fatherly interest of the rich, who resent the interference of the 
working-man as a proof of ignorance and viciousness. 

As to entrusting the industrial solution to labor’s own evolu- 
tion by means of the union we have had far more proof than we 
needed that the toiler is too close to the ground to see over the 
hill. Frequently when the laborer has been given rope enough he 
has not only hanged himself, but has tripped or strangled every- 
body within reach. His remedies have been so violent sometimes 
that the only antidote has been the militia. 

And yet, on the other hand, the history of human suffering con- 
tains no darker chapters than those of unprotected labor; of lit- 
tle children working in the mines, and flogged when they fell, or 
shocked with buckets of cold water when they grew drowsy after 
fourteen hours of toil; of the poisonous air of the sweatshop; of 
the dangerous trades which cut the lives of the laborers in two, 
though the slaughter could have been prevented by a little ex- 
penditure for screens and other devices; of the instant discharge 
of laborers who begged for a little mercy: of the compulsion of 
the laborer to live in company hovels at exorbitant rents, and to 
buy supplies at company stores and pay enormous prices. These 
and other things too numerous and too pitiful to mention, lead 


one to feel that almost any industrial war is better. than the ab- - 


solute power of the employer. 

None the less, though it is not possible to cure, it is possible 
to find palliatives. Of these, there have been a multitude pro- 
posed in recent years. Some of them have been as insane as their 
inventors; in others the cure would be worse than the disease. 
But a few have been devised by men of experience and _ intelli- 
gence, and supported by others of the same class. As I have seen 
no catalogue of these in any sense up to date, it is my object to 
supply a select list, with such comments as space will allow. 

All employers protest their willingness to talk things over with 
their employees. All employers recognize the right of the indi- 
vidual to quit work if he does not like his job. They admit the 
right of an entire labor-union to walk out of any shop or mine 
where it is discontented. But employers object to the preven- 
tion of any other man or men from taking the vacant places. To 
this the labor-unions have a disconcertingly logical answer: that 
if they do not prevent other people from taking their places, 
“walking out” simply means stepping from the frying-pan of 
hardship to the fire of destruction. And I, for one, doubt whether 
a union man can be pounded or starved into giving up his convic- 
tion that a forcible strike is the one real weapon that has ever 
been put into his hands for his own protection and his own im- 
portance. You will find many venerable unions, such as the much- 
praised Brotherhood of Locometive Engineers, which have passed 
through their period of storm and stress, and are fairly well sat- 
isfied with their present condition. But these very unions were 
once the fiercest strikers, and they still carry behind their backs 
the shillalah of revolt. If it serves no other purpose, it has the 
moral effect of a threat well supported. 

Legislation is the first remedy thought of by every member of 
our race, because, from the time of the blue-laws, it has always 
seemed to a large majority of Americans that virtue and _ pros- 
perity could always be guaranteed, if they could only be properly 
worded in a bill and passed by the legislature or the board of 
aldermen. 

As early as 1398 employers were seeking protection against the 
wage-raising efforts of a club of London saddlers, and laws against 
combination have been on the books ever since. Did these laws 
prevent trades-unionism from reaching its present height of power 
in England? 

In this country laws have been eracted against all the usual 
weapons of the labor-unions, from combination to picketing. But 
there are scores of strikes going on this very day throughout the 
country. 

Furthermore, law-making is a game at which both parties can 
play, and the labor-union, with its large political influence, is as 
busy proposing laws as are the capitalists. A paid lobby is kept 
at Washington and various State capitals by the laborers for this 
very purpose. Late in 1908 the Executive Committee of the New 
York State Working-men’s Federation was in session at Albany, 
considering seventy-two bills which it was their intention to force 





through. As fast as employers put through legislation to restrict 
the power of labor-unions, the unions have managed, as a rule, to 
repeal it or to gain ground in some other direction. 

There has been, indeed, a constant effort to organize an ef- 
fective political party with labor-unionism as its chief doctrine. 
In New Orleans last November the Union Labor League nominated 
four candidates for the Legislature, namely, the presidents of the 
car-mens’ the carpenters’, the plumbers’, and the retail clerks’ 
unions. The division of parties along labor lines is an increasing 
factor, and it is said that in the case of the eight-hour bill, which 
was proposed at Washington last winter, the employers and the 
laborers worked up such a crusade that “ perhaps no proposed act 
of legislation ever occasioned a greater outpouring of personal ap- 
peals to Congress.” The capitalists gained the day, and on this 
point Mr. David M. Parry says, * This conflict deserves to go down 
in history as the first decisive defeat of the socialistic forces which 
have had of late years such surprising growth.” 

Socialism is to rid the world of all its evils—according to So- 
cialists. According to anti-Socialists it is to bring back the horrors 
of slavery, with this exception, that there will be no masters and 
every one a slave. I shall not attempt to argue either side of the 
question, though there has been an undoubted drift toward social- 
ism in certain forms of State ownership, as in the postal service 
of America and the railroad service abroad. 

During the Chicago car strike of last November thousands of 
petitioners thronged the City Hall, demanding municipal owner- 
ship for the street-car lines. But it is needless to say that nothing 
came of the agitation, and the strike was settled by arbitration. 

The cooperative plan of work is an ancient nostrum, which has 
had many failures; likewise, in a few cases, some successes. But 
even the laboring-men are not agreed on the cooperative plan. Last 
December the box-makers’ union started a cooperative shop, but 
the Central Federation opposed the move as a “ corporative and 
capitalistic enterprise.” 

Similarly, the profit-sharing scheme is favored by few capital- 
ists, and opposed by practically every union. In the first place, 
the lazy workman gets as much profit as the earnest; in the sec- 
ond place, bad luck or bad management on the part of the employer 
will frequently wipe out a whole year’s profit. Some years ago 
there was a strike at the Brewster carriage-factory in New York. 
in spite of its profit-sharing arrangement. Indeed, the laboring- 
man is always quite as suspicious of the employer's alleged gen- 
erosity as he is of his other traits. 

Another form of profit-sharing is the selling of stock to laboring- 
men. The Ist of January of this year, Frank S. Betz & Co., of 
Chicago, distributed some $50,000 worth of stock among its em- 
ployees. according to their scale of wages, the lowest sum being a 
single $100 share. Dozens of other concerns had previously done 
the same. But, to the average workman, the income from the few 
shares of stock he can hope to acquire is so small as to be rather 
irritating than pacifying, and he is not deceived by the ludicrous 
unimportance of the place he holds in the government of the com. 
pany. The Illinois Central has been selling stock to employees for 
many vears, but in 1899 employees owned $11,000 more stock than 
in 1902. Not much progress here! At Rockford, Illinois, there 
were several great cooperative furniture-factories, in which the 
cooperation really meant the distribution of a small number of 
shares to the employees. These, like other cooperative schemes, 
tend to fail, either because of the meddlesomeness of the inexpe- 
rienced workmen, or because they fall quickly into the hands of 
a few owners. 

The velvet-fingered and tender-hearted methods of certain in- 
dustrial theorists may be likened to treatment by prayer, or the 
application of the faith cure. Seeming miracles are occasionally 
performed, but after a while the disease comes back. : 

There is a more strenuous school, which believes in vigorous 
drugs, in the breaking of bones that they may be reset, in the 
wrenching and binding methods of a Dr. Lorenz, or in the sur- 
geon’s appeal to the knife. In my last article I described the local 
and other associations of employers uniting into a faculty for 
the application of just such heroic measures. They have much 
to justify their organizations, and the evil deeds of labor-unionism 
will bring them sympathy in their most violent reprisals. But 
the belief of some employers that they can and should crush labor- 
unionism out of existence. is not the belief of all. Furthermore. 
it is an impossible thing to accomplish. The associations of em- 
ployers are like a standing army. They tend to keep the peace for 
a while, but they do not guarantee it, and when war eventualls 
comes it comes on a scale of enlarged horror. The employers’ as- 
sociations intend to keep the peace if they have to do it by fight 
ing. The weapons they intend to employ are various old one 
with some modern improvements. Is it necessary to remind the 
general public that a lockout by employers means the same as 
a strike by laborers, and that the blacklist differs little from the 
boycott? Furthermore, the employers are disagreed among them- 
selves as to what methods are best. The organization of inde 
pendent workmen into non-union unions is as unpromising a device 
as any other, for it merely lets loose one more band of armed men 





































































































































and emphasizes the old problem—* who shall guard the guards,” 
or who shall arrest the police? 

Appeals to the courts to restrain the unions and punish their 
excesses is a method as old as it is ever new. Many suits are 
under way in different parts of America against unions as cor- 
porate bodies; but England preceded us in the famous Taaf Vale 
decision, by which in 1902 the union of Amalgamated Railway Serv- 
ants was muleted $115,000 as damages to the Taaf Vale Railroad 
Company. It was here declared that a union could not evade pun- 
ishment by merely avoiding incorporation. 

The D. E. Loewe & Co., hat manufacturers of Danbury, Connecti- 
cut, recently brought suit through the American Anti-Boycott As- 
sociation against all the unions and individuals boycotting their 
wares. They asked for $100,000 damages, and attached property 
amounting to $175,000. The defendants asked permission to give 
bonds, in place of the property, and the court demanded $180,000, 
which the defendants were unable to obtain. Two separate suits 
are being brought against the same defendants for the same boy- 
cott, one in the State court and the other in the United States 
Circuit Court. The decisions thus far handed down establish the 
principle that individual members of labor-unions whose boycotts 
interfere with interstate 
trade may be sued, and 
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siders, but come together and try to arrive at an agreement through 
conferences or committees. But it is plain, on the face of it, that 
conciliation can succeed only where both parties are in a concilia- 
tory mood, in which case serious trouble is hardly to be expected 
anyway. Otherwise, conciliation may mean that one party is help- 
less and the other ruthless, and public policy will be violated by 
the result. 

Mr. David M. Parry declares conciliation to be “ akin to the atti- 
tude that might be assumed by the victim of a highwayman. Such 
a victim might agree, in consideration of a return of part of the 
booty taken from him, that he will nold no grudge against the road- 
agent and will not seek to have him prosecuted. This transaction 
could probably be termed a bargain made in pursuance of a con- 
ciliatory policy, but, from the standpoint of the victim, it would 
be more like a bargain enforced by expediency. The policy of con- 
ciliation in regard to organized labor is a policy of expediency 
toward a power which enforces its demands at the point of a gui. 

“In my opinion, neither is it the time to talk arbitration or 
‘joint agreements.’ To arbitrate questions of wages and hours is 
to introduce artificial methods of determining what they shall be, 
and, as we have seen, an equitable arrangement as to either can- 

not be effected artificially. 
Unless the natural law is 





their property attached in 
both the Federal and 
State courts. 

On the other hand, the 
Supreme Court of Minne- 
sota decided, on Decem- 
ber 24, in the case of W. 
J. Gray & Co. versus The 
Building Trades Council, 
that laborers have a right 
to strike and to _ entice 
others to strike, and to 
use all means to further 
their case, which are com- 
patible with law and _ or- 
der. Judge Gray of Min- 
neapolis had granted an 
injunction forbidding 
strikers to visit the prem- 


ises of buildings struck. 
The Supreme Court de- 


cided that this injunction 
had been too sweeping. 
In the month of Octo- 


ber, 1908, a builder in 
Indianapolis was _ boy- 
cotted for employing 
non-union men. He sued 


for damages, and a judge 
in the Cireuit Court ruled 
that the union was liable 


as an _ organization, — be- 
cause it had ordered the 
boycott as an organiza- 
tion. Damages were as- 
sessed by a jury, and 


fixed at only $40, but, the 
important principle was 
established. Its substance 
is summed up in the fol- 








allowed free play, injus- 
tice must be done as _ be- 
tween classes of labor and 
classes of employers. 
Terms effected by arbi- 
tration involve the same 
erroneous principles as 
those upon which ‘* joint 
agreements’ are based. To 
fix arbitrarily the wages 
or number of hours of 
work in an industry is to 
charge the enhanced cost 
of production up to the 
consumer, and_ this, in 
turn, means a lessening of 
trade and production.” 

In spite of Mr. Parry’s 
arguments, arbitration 
has the approval of a 
vast number of experi- 
enced men. The National 
Civie Federation was _ or- 
ganized for the express 
purpose of making the 
lion and lamb lie down to- 
gether in the fold of ar- 
bitrament. The result, 
however, has been pretty 
much what would be ex- 
pected from such _ bedfel- 
lowship. 

A dinner was given in 
New York on December 
19. In the first place, two 
waiters’ unions nearly pre- 
vented the service of the 
food; in the second place, 
a quarrel between two 
speakers, one a prominent 








lowing sentences: employer, the other a 

“The fact that the prominent labor agitator, 
labor-union is not incor- became the principal 
porated does not  neces- feature of the affair. 
sarily prevent a jury from Something has been ace- 
holding it responsible for complished, however, by 
injuries to a third party, the  Civie Federation, 


when the injuries com- 
plained of are the result 
of an act for which the 
union as an association of 
individuals is responsible; for the law will assume that an in- 
jurious act, coming as a direct result of a resolution, rule, or set- 
tled policy of an organization, must be compensated for by the 
body from whose resolution, rule, or settled policy it results.” 

The instances of punishment of individual strikers are too numer- 
ous to make any citation desirable. 

I have spoken in previous articles of a peculiar form of com- 
bination by which an association of employers combined with a 
union to drive out all competition of rival employers and workmen. 
Chicago developed such a combination of teamsters and their em- 
ployers. Its iniquities I have previously recounted. 

The individual: contract has been proposed as an ideal way to 
deal with the laboring-man, and it offers numberless advantages. 
ut it is so destructive of the whole principle of labor-unionism 
‘hat it cannot be put in force in any industry where the union 
‘as become a power. In a period of hard times, when the unions 
end to go to pieces, because their boasted ability to raise wages 
is shown to be limited to good times, when wages rise anyway— 
'n such critical periods it may be possible to force working-men 
‘o individual contracts in spite of the union. But these contracts 
‘ould be of no avail under union pressure or against irresponsible 

orkmen, with no property to attach for damages in case they 

‘eak their contract. And it is manifestly impossible to force a 
nian to keep on working just because he is under contract to work. 

Conciliation is recommended by some experienced men. It differs 
trom arbitration in that the parties in dispute do not select out- 


Charles L. Eidlitz, 
President of the Building Trades Employers’ Association 





whose vice-president made 
the following claim: 

“We have participated 
in more than one hundred 
bloodless battles. We have entered into many other contests, and 
in more than 80 per cent. our efforts have been crowned with emi- 
nent success. We have prevented a number of ruptures that 
threatened misery on all sides. Many of them have not reached 
the public ear, as our work in some cases has to be done under 
cover, and we have had to elude the vigilance of the ever-watchful 
press.” 

The federation believes in voluntary arbitration, and there is no 
doubt that it has saved some industrial warfare. Many States 
have regular boards of conciliation and arbitration. That of 
Massachusetts acted in 323 cases between 1894 and 1900. Most of 
them were unimportant. But of these, only 72 of the mediations 
were successful. During the same period the New York board 
had success in 72 cases and failure in 50. An Illinois board arbi- 
trated eleven times, but on three occasions the workmen refused 
to accept its decision, and on one an employer followed suit. 

But the chief objection to voluntary arbitration is that it is 
voluntary. An employer will refuse it when he feels that he is 
being asked to arbitrate some inalienable right. On the other 
hand, a strong labor-union prefers the more lively method of a 
strike to the uncongenial task of drawing up arguments. 

There is another form of arbitration—the compulsory. New 
Zealand is pointed to as a country which has put to practice com- 
pulsory arbitration with best results. Those in favor of this pro- 
cedure declare it “a country without strikes.” Those who oppose 
it, bring statements to prove it also “a country without indus- 































































tries.” New South Wales tried the same method, but the manu- 
facturers find that court interference is so constant that the ex- 
istence of their business is threatened. Furthermore, because of 
its strong recognition of the unions, it is said that the non-union 
workman has no chance, and that the unions consequently: create a 
monopoly. Australasia can hardly be accepted as conclusive proof 
for either side. : 

In America there have been various efforts toward compulsory 
arbitration, Texas taking the lead in 1895 with a law by which 
the decision of a board of arbitration, properly chosen, can be en- 
forced by the courts. But compulsion has not been grateful either 
to workmen or employers. New Zealand is an agricultural coun- 
try, in the first place, and, in the second place, the most harrow- 
ing stories are told of the effects upon its society and its trade 
of compulsory settlement. 

A national labor tribunal is the panacea suggested by Wolney 
W. Foster, of Chicago, who has drawn up his claim in a bill which 
is to be presented to Congress. The bill provides for a commission 
of six members at a salary of $8000 a vear, with the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor as an ex-officio member and chairman. The 
members are not to accept perquisites aside’ from their sal- 
aries, under a penalty of a fine of $5000, or two years’ imprison- 
ment, or both. The headquarters of the tribunal are to be in 
Washington. 

The proposed bill provides that the tribunal shall determine 
all cases, either in the affirmative or negative, on the claims of 
both parties. It also provides that there shall be no strike or 
lockout pending the investigation, and both parties in the con- 
troversy are to resume and continue their former relations. This 
condition is to remain until a decision has been rendered. 

But who can believe that this plan will ever be adopted by Con- 
gress, or, once adopted, that it will not go the way of other well- 
meant schemes and have only a partial effect. 

Many students of the times are radically opposed to the whole 
scheme of arbitration as bad economics. Carroll D. Wright, in a 
lecture delivered January 5, said: 

* Arbitration means simply the interference of the public in the 
relations of the employer and employee. When these relations, as 
in the case of great strikes, reach a point where they affect the gen- 
eral welfare, society has a right to say what shall be done in the 
matter. But law has always failed to adjust wages, and its efforts 
in that direction have done more harm than good. The methods 
enumerated are minor remedies, all good as helps, but none amount- 
ing to a solution. 

* Arbitration is not the true solution of labor difficulties. While 
I am favorable to this system of adjustment of industrial conten- 
tions between the employer and the employee, I cannot see in this 
method a system that will solve the enormous problem.” 


Elsewhere Mr. Wright has cast his vote in favor of the trade ~ 


agreement between employer and employees. I described in a 
preceding article the methods of the Building Trades Employers’ 
Association of New York, which has trade agreements with the 
unions. Here disputes that cannot be settled by negotiation or 
conciliation are brought before the arbitration board, whose de- 
cision .is enforced by the power of the employers’ association, 
which can fine an employer heavily, or declare a general lock- 
out against any union that resists. 

Under this system five cases have been amicably adjusted, “ with- 
out the loss of a day’s work to the men or a dollar to the employ- 
ers.” In some of these cases the difficulties were of ten or fifteen 
years’ standing, and have provoked strike after strike. 

But the objections to the trade agreements are many. in spite of 
certain successes. In the first place, it apparently requires a more 
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or less exclusive recognition of the unions. As organized labor does 
not constitute one-half of the labor world, the majority of Amer- 
ican workmen are at a disadvantage. Many of the very employ- 
ers who are engaged in these trade agreements are bitterly opposed 
to such close alliances with the unions. One of them said to me, 
with emphasis: 

“Some of the unions are beginning to realize that they are on 
trial as to the value of their word. We employers have to stick 
to our agreements, but Heaven help the union that violates its 
agreement with us.” 

This sentiment does not promise much for peace. Further- 
more, I have already mentioned the evil lengths to which these 
agreements between employers and unions can go in the direction 
of corruption, monopoly, and inhuman tyranny. 

Compelling the unions to incorporate, and then holding their 
persons and their funds responsible, is favored by numerous writers. 
But, in the first place, the few that have been incorporated have 
found incorporation an expensive luxury, and the others would be 
likely to resist any such movement. Besides, the compulsion it- 
self would doubtless be declared unconstitutional. And, finally, 
we need not be told that even corporations are not incapable of 
wrong. 

Various other schemes have been suggested and tried from time 
to time, but I have catalogued the principal ones. [ have been 
able to do little more than indicate the advantages claimed for 
each and to suggest the manifest limits of each. The total result 
seems to be a process of cancellation, leaving us pretty well where 
we started. This is in many ways disheartening, but a situation 
is always better when the truth is frankly faced, and the only 
absolute truth here seems to be that there is no certain remedy 
for labor troubles. They are as old as the industrial arrangements 
of the slave-driving ants or those close corporations, the bee- 
hives. 

All the methods of conciliation, legislation, adjudication, arbitra- 
tion, and all the other ations that have been proposed are worthy 
of trial according to circumstances. Some will sueceed, where 
others will fail; and there will arise many cases where no con- 
ceivable scheme will prevent an appeal to brute force. There 


sare many conditions whose permanence would be worse than any 


strikes could be. There are many strikes against conditions that 
cannot be improved by disturbance. But who is to know in ad- 
vance what will be the outcome? and whether it will be good or 
evil? And, again, who is to prevent the experiment of appeal to 
force? 

Foresight is largely a superstition or an egotism. In spite 
of all that is said against it, hindsight is, after all, the best se- 
curity for society. 

After the opposing schools have exhausted their arguments and 
one or the other has appealed to force, the courts ¢an calmly sur- 
vey the scene and measure purposes by results and reward _ policies 
by proportionate damages. The only approach to a solution of the 
labor problems as they rise in multitude unceasingly lies gn the 
general education of both rich and poor to their common rights 
and mutual obligations; in the presence of mind that adapts means 
to: ends; in the exhaustion of all quiet and sober arguments; in 
the rendering of brutality or illiberality unpopular, un@6mmon, 
and expensive; and in the surrounding of such appeals to force 
as cannot be avoided with all possible refinements of humanity: 
and, finally, in the holding of every man or organization strictly 
responsible to the public peace. with fines and imprisonment as 
the punishment of guilt or indiscretion. By these means war will 
never be entirely avoided, but it will grow more rare, more civil, 
and more beneficent. 


An Invention to Save Life at Sea 
By H. C. Gauss 


HE terror of the lee shore is, to a large degree, eliminated 
by the substitution of steam for sail power, and in- 
crease in tonnage and the power of engines has minimized 
the danger of the force of wind and the height of waves, 
but thick weather has remained almost unattacked, the 

hindrance and enemy of navigation. 

The fogs of three seasons and the snow-storms of late fall, win- 
ter, and early spring offer problems in the question of safe naviga- 
tion that are largely avoided by inactivity during their contin- 
uance. For those vessels which are compelled to continue on their 
way the period is one of momentary danger of collision and of a 
high proportionate danger of grounding. 

Only one way of transmitting signals is available—that of 
sound; and the surcharged atmosphere has so many capabilities 
of diverting and distorting the phenomena that experience gained 
under normal conditions is misleading, while apparently similar 
conditions of fog or snow give widely differing results in deter- 
mining direction by sound. 

That is to say, that while navigation has relied for safety dur- 
ing thick weather on fog-bells and signals, the apparent direction 
of the location of the sound is to a degree dependent on the. con- 
cition of the atmosphere, a condition constantly changing, while 
phenomena frequently oceur which ocelude the sound altogether 
and render the warning useless as a guide, and make it frequently 
a source of danger. 

If a system of navigation could be devised which, used in con- 
nection with the compass and speed-log, would guide the navigator 


from point to point by a system of signals operating through a 
medium comparatively stable as to its characteristics, such as the 
water of the sea and great lakes, and similar signals would an- 
nounce at a sufficient distance the approach of another vessel, 
travel at sea would assume a condition of safety far superior to 
that which has been attained at the present time in railroad traffic. 

If vessels could run from light-ship to light-ship infallibly by 
sound as they do by sight in fair weather, the improvement would 
amount almost to a revolution in coastwise traffic; and it is on 
a coastwise route that the practical trial of the new system of sub- 
marine bell signalling is being carried out. 

All four of the steamers of the Metropolitan Line have been 
using the apparatus for several months. They are equipped with 
microphone transmitters of new and peculiar construction, which 
take up from the sea water the vibrations imparted by bells sus- 
pended by chains from the respective light-ships, and the impulses 
forwarded to telephone receivers in the pilot-houses record with 
accuracy the direction of the location of the bells and an approxi- 
mation of the distance. 

The system, installed by the Submarine Signal Company of 
Boston, has been considered of enough importance by the Navy 
Department to warrant a test by an officer of the navy. Lieutenant- 
commander B. T. Walling, U.S.N., was directed to take passage 
on one of the Metropolitan Line steamers for that purpose. He 
sailed on the James S. Whitney from New York December 28. At 
2.33 A.M. on December 29, while five miles from the Vineyard 
Sound Light-vessel, the strokes of the 650-pound bell for submarine 
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signalling installed in connection 
with that vessel were distinctly 


heard, At the same time the steamer 
H. M. Whitney, which left Boston the 
night before, was sighted, approach- 
ing, near the light - vessel, and the 
strokes of a 140-pound bell installed 
in her forepeak were made out when 
she was at an estimated distance of 
three miles from the J. S. Whitney. 

Changes of direction in the course 
of the latter ship caused change in 
the apparent direction of the bell 
sounds from the H. M. Whitney, and 
this fact of approximately accurate 
determination of the direction of the 
sounds was verified by experiments 
with the bells installed, respectively, 
on the Pollock Rip Light-vessel and 
the Boston Light-vessel. In the 
fermer case, the sound of the bell 
was heard at a distance of four 
miles. Lieutenant-commander Wall- 
ing states, in his report to the See- 
retary of the Navy, that the direction 
of the submarine bell was ascertain- 
ed in all cases within one-quarter of 
a point. 

It seems to be definitely deter- 








certain in results—a 
makeshift for want of 
definite. If it can be established 
that the characteristics of large 
bodies of water do not contain the un- 
certainties: of the atmosphere as_ to 
conditions of sound  transmission— 
that is, if it can be definitely estab- 
lished that a bell of a certain size. 
struck with a given blow, will unvary- 
ingly transmit vibrations through a 
certain space of liquid medium, uncer- 
tainty as to fog-signals will give 
place to certainty, and navigation 
may proceed as assuredly in dark- 
ness, fog, or snow as when the vari- 
ous buoys and marks can be seen. 

Another immediate application is 
suggested in the facility with which 
signals may be exchanged between 
vessels of war, acting in squadron 
or fleet, while a future development 
of the principle involved is suggested 
of a variation of the apparatus now 
in use, so that the throbbing of the 
screw of an approaching vessel might 
be detected, whether or not the stran- 
ger were equipped with signal-giving 
apparatus. 


recognized 
something 








mined by the test and by the results 
of previous experience that the vibra- 
tions of a bell rung under water 
can be collected and transmitted as - 

definite sounds by the apparatus, 

not only differentiated from the sounds of the ship and of the 
passage of the water by the ship’s side, but that the tones of two 
bells of differing pitch may be differentiated when the sound of 
one does not occlude that of the other. : 

It is also established that the sound of a bell rung at a distance 
on the starboard side of a ship is more clearly heard from the 
starboard transmitter and that the gradation in the difference in- 
creases as the ship swings to port, so that the direction of sound 
can be definitely determined by the difference in the strength of 
the sounds in the starboard and port transmitters, respectively. 
If, therefore, a vessel were to be pointed directly towards a sub- 
marine bell, the sounds received by the port and starboard ap- 
paratus would be exactly alike in intensity and quality. 

With the apparatus as now installed, it has been impossible to 
determine distance accurately by instruments, although after a lit- 
tle experience any observer can estimate the distance with consid- 
erable exactness. The Submarine Signal Company have, however, 
worked out a method by which the distance can be instrumentally 
measured, 

The immediate application suggested for the system is that 
which would be made by the Lighthouse establishment to replace 
the present unsatisfactory system of fog-signals. The undulatory 
course of atmospheric sound renders bell and whistle signals un- 


One of the Electrical Transmitters which re- 
ceive the Signals from the Water 


Still another and most important 
use to which the apparatus could be 
put would be for the detection and 
location of submarine boats. This, it 
is believed, can be done. 

The apparatus may be described briefly as follows: Electrical 
transmitters peculiarly sensitive to sounds which proceed through 
the water are placed in iron cases, one on the starboard and one 
on the port, inside the ship, below the water-line, and some dis- 
tance back from the bow. They are wired to the wheel-house and 
connected there with a switchbox having two ordinary telephonic 
receivers. By a system of switches the observer is enabled instant- 
ly to compare the sound received on the starboard with the same 
scund received on the port side. If a more exact direction is de- 
sired, a slight swinging of the bow of the vessel will increase or 
diminish the sound received in either one of the transmitters to 
such an extent that the exact location of the submarine bell may 
be determined when the bow crosses the line. 

It is well known that a navigator in straining his eyes in the 
night for a light is tempted to believe that he sees a light at the 
point where he expects to see it, and many wrecks have occurred 
for this reason. The apparatus of the Submarine Signal Company 
is designed to eliminate the personal factor entirely. The captain 
at his window need not know whether he is listening to the star- 
board or the port receiver until he has ascertained which is the 
louder. Having done so he presses an electric button, which lights 
up a green or red light, according to whether the bell is on the 
starboard or port side. 




















Receiving Signals in the Pilot-hcuse. ,The Captain, by operating 
the Switch, determines the Direction from which tie Signals come 
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The Signals transmitted 
tain on Post at the Binnacle 


through a Speaking-tube to the Cap- 
Window of the Tilot - house 














































“The Girl from Kay’s” 

” now running at the Herald Square The- 
atre, New York, is a musical comedy presenting Miss Hattie 
Williams and Sam Bernard in the principal parts. “ Winnie,’ an 
attractive miiliner from * Kay's,’ meets “ Hoggenheimer,’ a blasé 
millionaire, at the home of a newly married couple, where “ Win- 
nie” yoes to trim a hat for the bride. Her discovery that the 
husband is an old flame of hers arouses the jealousy of “ Hoggen- 
heimer ” and the wife, and leads to the complications of the comedy 


“The Girl from Kay’s, 


Miss Milliken and Mr. Edeson in “ Ranson’s Folly” 


The photograph shows a scene from the first act of Mr. Davis’s 
play. “ Ranson” (Mr. Edeson) has come to the post-trader’s store 
to see “ Mary Cahill”? (Miss Sandol Milliken), the trader’s pretty 
daughter, with whom he is in love. is in this act that “ Ran- 
son,” in a spirit of bravado, plans his scheme to rob the stage, 
disguising himself as a road-agent. While he is proposing the 
plan to his brother officers he is overheard by “ Mary’s” father, 
who later accuses “ Ranson” of complicity in the real robbery 


*Ranson’s Folly”—A Scene from Act II. 


Mr. Richard Harding Da 


with Robert Edeson and Miss Sandol Milliken in the principal parts. 

Officer, who, finding life dull at a@ Western army post, holds 
paymaster’s stage is robbed, and “ Ranson,” the reckless but innocent officer, is accused. 

the real robbery, and his efforts to have the soldicr convicted furnish some tense situa- 


on the same night, in which the 


comedy of army life, “ Ranson’s Folly,’ was produced on January 18 at the Hudson Theatre, New York 


The action of the play centres about the adventure of a rich young 
It happens that a real holdup occurs 


up a stage-coach for a prank. 
The father 


of the girl he is in love with is involved in 
the end, and “ Ranson” marries “ Mary,’ his enemy’s daughter, who has believed in him throughout 


tions. The difficulty is solved in 


CURRENT PLAYS IN NEW YORK 
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MISS ADA REHAN AS “LADY TEAZLE’ 


Viss Rehan returned to the New York stage on January 18, appearing at the Lyrie Theatre in her familiar part of “ Kath- 
erine’? in “The Taming of the Shrew.’ It is her first appearance in a Shakespearean vole since the death of Augustin Daly 
in 1899. Her repertoire during her present. engagement in New York has been planned to inelude—besides * Katherine” in 
“The Taming of the Shrew ”—* Lady Tcazle” in “ The School for Scandal,” and “ Portia” in “The Merchant of Venice” 
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MR. CARNEGIE’S PROPOSAL 


CAMBRIDGE, MASsS., January 12, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Mr. Carnegie’s proposal that Great Britain should exempt 
the grain of this country from the duties which Mr. Chamberlain 
proposes to levy on all foreign wheat was, by the charity of man, 
left unnoticed until endorsed by you in this week’s issue. 

All good knglishmen will doubtless echo your desire that 
their country will not change her policy in such a way as to pro- 
duce ill feeling between empire and republic, and you are certain- 
ly correct in your hypothesis that Mr. Chamberlain’s policy may 
produce such a result. The McKinley tariff, whose immediate 
effect was to throw hundreds of Englishmen out of work, did not, 
to put it mildly, increase the popularity of Americans among 
Nnglish artisans, and, in like manner, Mr. Chamberlain’s very 
moderate two shillings per quarter (or six cents per bushel) may 
conceivably cause the American farmer to think that Great Britain 
is at fault in refusing any longer to turn unto him the other cheek 
also. 

But the American farmer, though he has patiently endured 
tariffs designed to support certain sturdy infants not all unknown 
to Mr. Carnegie, is, after all, no fool. The question, therefore, 
arises whether he will expect the government, by withdrawing, as 
you suggest, the privilege enjoyed by Canadians of having their 
wheat hauled over American soil, to offend a great interest, and 
to create across the Atlantic anger such as could scarcely be 
quenched without the terrible flames of war. Is it not possible 
that he will reflect that the worm has been goaded into turning; 
that England, the classic land of free trade, would not have de- 
manded even a modest six cents had she not been goaded into 
doing so by severe duties levied on her exports to this country, 
that to rid himself of his six cents tax he must see that his repre- 
sentatives at Washington treat his English customers in a less 
unhandsome manner, and that they do so before the establishment 
of a British Zollverein renders such action too late. 

You claim that the United States may become unfriendly to 
Great Britain because, being the “ principal sufferer by the pro- 
posed change,” this country could fairly feel that Great Britain 
was really, though not nominally, discriminating against her, 
whereas she has never discriminated against Great Britain. Let 
us apply your test to the tariffs at present in force. Have not 
Great Britain, being the greatest exporting country in Europe, 
and Canada, being the nearest foreign state to this country, suf- 
fered more than France, Germany, cr any other nation? Is it 
not also a fact that, underlying the economic policy of this coun- 
try towards Canada since 1866, there has been a feeling that this 
policy would force Canada to join the Union? Mr. Carnegie him- 
self has not hesitated to urge that there should be no reduction of 
the duties on imports from Canada, because Canada is an awkward 
neighbor on our flank. At all events, the British Empire has been 
the “ principal suiferer ” from American tariffs, and if this is so, 
in spite of the absence of any intention to discriminate, it is im- 
possible to maintain that Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme involves dis- 
crimination against this country, or that it offers to the Amer- 
ican any greater excuse for ill feeling than this country has long 
offered to the British. 

I have lived long enough in this country and in England to 
yield to none in my desire to preserve that Anglo-American friend- 
ship, a continuance of which you alse very properly desire. But 
fully as important to Great Britain is the necessity of a breach 
in the great Chinese wall that this country has raised against 
her. Whether Mr. Chamberlain’s policy will effect this breach, 
and whether it will lead to the great imperial consummation he 
so ardently desires, it is not my purpose to discuss. My purpose 
is not to defend his scheme, but rather to criticise Mr, Carnegie’s 
proposed amendment of it. Mr. Carnegie thinks he is asking 
Great Britain not to discriminate against the United States; he 
is really asking Great Britain to discriminate in her favor. Lest 
Great Britain should lose the passive friendship of the United 
States, Mr. Carnegie recommends her, in reality, to court the 
active hostility of the natiens of Europe. These, under the Cham- 
berlain scheme, would have no grievance, for Great Britain would 
be treating all foreign nations alike. Under the Carnegie scheme 
they would burst forth into righteous indignation that one coun- 
try, the one that had done more than any other to injure British 
industries, had received 2 preference over them all—that perfidious 
Albion in a glaringly offensive manner was refusing them ‘ most- 
favored-nation ” treatment. Canada also could fairly complain 
that a two-shilling duty from which American grain was exempt 
could not possibly benefit her, and that her fidelity to the empire 
in face of American tariffs had received no sort of reward. Indeed, 
this is sc plain that I hesitate to inflict it on your readers, nor 
would I do so but for confidence in their abundant ability to skip. 

I am, sir, L. LeG. BURLEY. 


OHIO SENTIMENT 


DAYTON, OHIO, January 14, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Str—In reading the * Correspondence” page in my HARPER’S 
to-day I have noticed the communication headed ‘* Western Senti- 
ment.” Possibly it may be of some interest to know of an inci- 
dent. which reflects * Ohio sentiment.” 

A few days ago four gentlemen met at dinner in this city. They 
are all Republicans, and have always been so, not one of them 


Correspondence 


having been addicted to “ scratching his ticket.” Three are pro- 
fessional men and the fourth a business man of influence. The: 
question of the possibility of President Roosevelt being defeated 
for the nomination for President in the approaching Republican 
convention coming up, one of the gentlemen said, * If Mr. Roose- 
velt. continues te be as acceptable in his administration of his 
office as he has been so far and is defeated for the nomination by 
Mr. Hanna, aided by Wall Street and the politicians of the Heath, 
Payne, Quay sort, 1 could not conscientiously vote for Mr. Hanna.” 
To this sentiment each man subscribed quietly and earnestly, and 
I know the four men well enough to know that should such a con- 
tingency arise they will do exactly as they have said they would 
do. There is a deep, stroug sentiment for President Roosevelt here 
in Ohio among the men whe “ do the voting.” 
I an, sir, FREDERICK N, MCMILLIN. 


THE SMOOT CASE 


BAKER City, OreEGON, January 10, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Referring to “ B’s” letter on the Smoot case, I bee with 
courtesy to inquire of “B” where he gets inside information on 
Mormon Church ritual. I beg further to state that neither Smoot 
nor any other Mormon Church officer is by oath or otherwise so 
bound that he is not a legal, lawful, and rightful citizen. “B” 
has even given us the words of the apostle’s oath. I wish to say 
that he is wreng. No such oath or combination of words obtains 
in the Mormon Church. 

“ B” says * Mr. Smoot has less right in the Senate of the Uni- 
ied States than a subject of Great Britain or Germany.” That 
is, no right. He proves his assertion with a statement that is 
false. 

This movement against Smoot began with the preachers of va- 
rious other denominations than Mormon. It has been viciously 
pushed forward with vicious and false accusations, and all their 
arguments, when not false, seem utterly beside the point. 

Utah is to-day a State of the Union. Utah has selected Smoot 
to represent her. He is a citizen of Utah, enjoying all the priv- 
ileges of citizenship. He is indicted for no crime, nor has he been, 
yet the Gentile minority in Utah and the pious women and others 
outside of Utah want him turned down, as it appears to me, on 
moral grounds, or rather, I should say, potential moral grounds. 

Smoot is an educated, accomplished American gentleman, peer 
of the best in the United States. His record is clean, and he can 
honestly swear to support and uphold our Constitution, and do it 
honestly and well. He can with honor acquit himself in the duty 
of representing his State and people. If * B” will but give this 
matter a little more thorough study he will find that he is wrong. 
and there are about a million others who may wisely study further. 
Let alone the Mormon religion, let alone the Mormons, they whe 
take prosperity into desert lands, the most prosperous, industrious. 
and hospitable people of the West to-day. 

My only purpose in making this reply is to help set right much 
that is misstated and misrepresented concerning the attitude of 
the Mormon people to the United States government. 

I am, sir, N. C. Titus. 


WE WOULD OPPOSE IT 


LONDON, January 16, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Str—It is a common saying that “ the outsider sees most of the 
game.” Now if you were a Briton instead of being an American 
would you encourage or oppose Mr. Chamberlain’s policy of protec- 
tion? Your candid expression of opinion will be highly valued by 
the readers of this publication, comprising as they will a large 
number of the leading commercial men of the United Kingdom. 
Thanking you in anticipation. 

I am, sir, F. E. Cor. 


ELECTION OF SENATORS 


Port ELIZABETH, SourHu Arrica, December 14, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir—In your edition of October 17 you state that it is im 
practicable to amend the Federal Constitution so as to allow of the 
election of Senators by the people, and you suggest as a substi 
tute that each party should nominate its candidate before election. 
This certainly would give an inducement for putting forward good 
men, but it seems to me there are two other considerations. 

A legislature does not necessarily represent the majority of the 
people. 

But the most important point of all is that the present method 
and the modification you suggest bring national issues into State 
elections, which is undesirable. It takes no argument to show that 
a number of voters are obliged to sacrifice their convictions, either 
in the State or in the national issues, to the detriment of good goy- 
ernment. 

Would it not give better results if each party would pledge 
its members to arrange for a plebiscite and elect the person receiy- 
ing the majority? I am, sir, 

AMERICUS SUM. 
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Where We Lead the World 


Tue United. States again stands, at the 
beginning of the new year, at the head of 
the list of the world’s exporting nations, so 
far as relates to the exportation of domes- 
tie products. This fact is shown by a series 
of tables just presented by the Department of 
Commerce and Labor through its Bureau of 
Statistics. 

There are only three “ billion - dollar 
countries,” considered from the © stand- 
point of exportation of domestic prod- 
ucts. These are, in the order of the 
magnitude of their exports, the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and Germany. 
In the calendar year 1903 the exports of do- 
mestie products were: From the United 
States, $1,457,565,783 in value; from the 
United Kingdom, $1,415,617,552; from Ger- 
many the figures for the full year have not 
been received, but an examination of the fig- 
ures of the year for which statistics are 
available justifies an estimate of $1,200,000- 
000. It is only within very recent years that 
the United States has taken her place at 
the head of the list of the world’s great ex- 
porters of domestic products. In 1875 we 
stood at the bottom of the list of the four 
great exporting nations of the world, at the 
end of the next decade we had advanced one 
place, a decade later still another place, and 
in 1908 stood at the head of the list. 











ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and | 
is the best remedy for diarrhaea.--[ Adv. 


MANY APPETIZING DISHES 
can be made doubly delightful and nutritious by the use of 
BorvEN’s PEERLESS BRAND EvaporaTED CREAM, Which is not 
only superior to raw cream, but has the merit of being pre- 
served and sterilized, thus keeping perfectly for an indefinite 
period. Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., proprietors.—[ Adv. 











TELEPHONE Service at your home will save many small 
annoyances. Low rates. Efficient service. New York ‘Tel- 
ephone Company, 15 Dey Street, 111 West 38th Street. 

J 
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A TROUBLED feeling and the blues can generally be traced 
to indigestion. Chase it away with ABBOTT’s, the Original | 
Angostura Bitters. At druggists.—[Adv.] | 








_ It has been weighed in the balance and not found want- 
ing—Cook’s IMPERIAL ExTRA Dry CHAMPAGNE.—[Adv.] 





Use BROWN?’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] | 





Piso’s CURE FOR CONSUMPTION is a pleasant and effectual 
remedy for coughs and colds. 25 cents.—[Adv. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 


Pretty boxes and odors are 
used to sell such soaps as no 
one would touch if he saw 
them undisguised. Beware of 
a soap that depends on some- 
thing outside of it. 

Pears,’ the finest soap in the 
World, is scented or not, as you 
Wish, and the money is in the 


merchandise, not in the box. 





Established over 100 years, | 
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This half-tone ee” Season Plaques 
reproduction of “ae >» ms > ~_ (containing no 
«*Summer Flowers" a = advertising) and the 
only partially conveys B Calendar Plaque make 
the beauty and design of beautiful and artistic 
the lithographed plaques. decorations. 
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The Anheuser-Busch Art Plaques 


With Calendar Plaque for 1904 


T GREAT expense, Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n has secured from the 
brush of the celebrated color artist, A. Von Beust, a series of magnificent oil 
paintings, representing the artist’s conception of the four seasons. These are 
reproduced with splendid fidelity as to detail 
and coloring,in the form of four plaques, 
., spring Breezes,’’ | ‘* Summer Flowers,’’ 
Autumn Riches,’’ ‘* Winter Winds,’’ and 
an additional plaque containing the twelve 
monthly calendars for 1904. The five plaques 
are each 12 inches in diameter, lithographed 
in the highest style of art, fourteen printings 
on finest ivory china-finished cardboard,with 
relief embossing, giving the effect of ham- 
mered metal rims. 

The five plaques will be mailed to any address on re- 

ceipt of 25c in money or stamps sent to the Malt-Nutrine 

Dept., Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass‘n,St. Louis, U.S. A. 


. A food in liquid form easily 
AMalt:Nubine assimilated by the weakest 
stomach. Invaluable to nursing 


mothers and feeble children, gives appetite, health and 
Vigor to the weak and ailing. Sold by druggists and grocers, 
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NE gloomy 
evening, 
the fa- 

miliar signal 

of O’Tara’s rap 

sounded upon 

several doors, 

as he leaped up 

the —_ lodging- 

house stairs to 

his room under 

the roof. There 

were times 

ki when this sig- 
& nal meant that 
O’Tara had not 
ole anes inspected his 
; chosen few that 
day.—for he 
possessed the 
genius of fa- 
therhood. Per- 
” haps he was 
7 carrying some 
, hot sausages 
from Aunt 
Hannah’s — cor- 
ner stand, or 
had waiting in 
his grate a few 
more coals 


Sometimes he 

rapped for lis- 

teners, but 

oftener he 

wished to lis- 

ten, and would 

° beam delighted- 

ly upon his 

small circle, 

with the wrinkles gathering at the corners of his eyes, when the 

inconsequent discourse of the others pleased him. O’Tara was not 

their senior, counting according to years, but he was _ protective, 
and to this they unconsciously deferred. 

“°Tis surprising how much a man finds to do when he only minds 
his own beesinus,” remarked O’Tara that evening to the trio be- 
fore his fire. “Um fairly worn out with ut, so joost to tidy 
things out a beet, and ease me own caunscience, I rapped ye up 
as | come past. John Lark, man, d’ye think Mis’ Winch has gone 
out along with the lights below? Or would she lend me a beet uf 
home-brewed milk to waush down the cheese and crackers waiting 
by and by in the sthudio?” The studio was an attic and general 
storeroom adjoining O’Tara’s dormer apartment. Little Pitt of- 
fered to go for the milk, but returned to report the house closed 
and the landlady absent. 

“ Everything’s out except the wind,” said Henry Bagg, an art 
student; “it’s warmer up here in the roof. I suppose it’s O’Tara’s 
hair.” 

“ Naut a beet!” said O’Tara, walking back and forth restlessly ; 
‘it’s me genial presence, man. Have a mind, Little Pitt! Naut 
another coal, uf ye please. I counted particular this even’ to leave 
several for the morn’n.” 

Now O’Tara had never been guilty of the extravagance of fire 
in the morning, and startled glances darted toward him, over the 
pipes that were being lighted. He stood smiling down upon the 
group with his thumbs in his pockets. “’Tis true that Um grown 
that extravagant with high-living that Um goin’ to practise ecauno- 
my for a while. It’s me risolution, and I'll tell ye about ut.—yes, 
yes, men, I'll tell ye!” He drew a stool to the centre of the circle, 
and stretched his feet comfortably to the fire, and was apparently 
in no haste to commence. Concerned looks were now exchanged over 
the pipes. Any new economy of O’Tara’s could only mean more 
strenuous self-denial on his part. ‘“ Yes, yes, Um an extravagant 
dog,” mused O’Tara, filling his pipe. 

“In a way, you are,” said John Lark; “ your thickest coat is 
on old Grubb’s back this minute.” 

“"Twas wore out,” said O’Tara. apologetically. 

‘Your blanket’s over old Hannah’s knees,” put in Little Pitt. 

“It had holes in ut!” 

“You gave one week’s valuable sleep to sit up with Pratt’s 
kid, when he fell in the elevator shaft.” said Henry Bagg. 

“ And hasn't a man the right to give the only things belongin’ to 
um? Yell naut be bullyin’ me to-night, Naut a beet! Nor visit- 
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O’TARA 


By 


VIRGINIA WOODWARD CLOUD 


ing me sins uf high-living on me, either. Ye know [ fall into lux- 
ury easylike, comin’ by it fraum me Scautch-Irish ancestry,—so 
let be, let be, for Um full uf exhaltation and a fine supper.” 

“Jove! I hope he brougnt some along,’ interpolated Bagg; 
“ supper,—supper, it has a sound familiar, yet unaccustomed.” 

“Tut, tut, 1 mean me imagination’s full uf ut. Ye’re an on- 
mannerly crew at best; a man can’t speak but the flesh is picked 
fraum his very words.” O’Tara smoked hard, with his eyes closed 
for a moment and the wrinkles appearing at the corners, as though 
some inward consciousness gave him intense satisfaction. ‘* Now 
Um goin’ to tell ye straight about it,” he said, presently. ‘ A 
man may go for a long time with his mind made up that pauv- 
erty’s a soul-satisfyin’ habit, and that kings an’ princes couldn’t 
be happier than he is living off the husks uf life, baut there'll 
come a day when the real thing breaks through and stares um 
in the face, men, and then,—well, well, *twaus that way this 
mornin’, and I had detairmined to turn newsboy and go collectin’ 
pennies in my little charch-shaped baux to get in free to the news- 
boys’ dinner, when uf a sudden that happened which turned the 
pavements to gold beneath me varry feet! The snow was feathers 
fall’n fraum angels’ wings, each wan with a jool on the tip uf 
ut, an’—” 

“That will do,” said Henry Bagg; ‘done something you’re 
frightened of. It always takes you that way.” 

“Naut a beet!” said O’Tara, “ but there’s more uf ut than ye 
think at the fairst! And if | waus frightened uf ut, how would 
it take me? whaut would be the signs, d’ye think?” There was 
an undoubted note of anxiety in his voice. 

“By uneustomary airiness and bravado which conceals appre- 
hension,” said Lark. 

“Naut a beet! Leastwise, naut to speak uf.” 

“He's got his best spotted tie on!” announced Little Pitt, sud- 
denly, “and it doesn’t look like his tying, either! And, I say! 
He’s got his hair cut! Yes, he has! He’s gone and spent good 
money to have his ugly red hair cut, my word!” 

O’Tara’s face was herewith suffused. 

“High temperature,’ commented John Lark, “and a_ sold-his- 
birthright look. He’s gone and got a girl, that’s what he’s done. 
Some girl’s queered him!” 

The silence following was more ominous than would have been 
a chorus of groans. In the three years of their comradeship 
O’Tara had not been known to look at # girl. Now he coughed, 
apologetically. 

“T’ve gona and gaut nobody! Maybe, though, ve think wan 
wouldn’t be noticin’ me with the rest uf ye around?” 

“Couldn’t help it with your native flag around your neck,” mur- 
mured Bagg. 

“ All right, man, all right! ‘The tie’s gaut a vairtue the manny 
uf us lack,—it’s the only wan uf its sort. Yes, yes, the girls 
over here may be good, baut when a man’s known better—” O’Tara 
came to a full and smoky stop, and silence fell upon them born 
of the unexpected, personal note in his words. He was usually 
nothing if not impersonal, and his chief charm lay in an elusive- 
ness which springs from the finest reserves. This was accompanied, 
in a measure, by an unqualified belief in and loyalty to his chosen 
associates, therefore when O’Tara did condemn it was with no half- 
way measures. “ Well, now, as ye press me so hard I'll tell ye 
sure.” His eye passed from face to face, and he nodded satisfied. 
“Ye've bean good to me, an’ ut’s right. It waus when I waus a 
boy that I hadn’t a varry luxurious time uf ut,—naut the time 
that spoils a man for work. Um naut caumplaining,—naut a 
beet! There’s manny has worse. I gaut me schooling good and 
regular between times while I waus working the place to keep a 
roof to our heads and a bite te our mouths,—for me father bein 
the sort that took a drop too much and too often waus naturally 
joost so much uf a baby on wan’s hands. But that waus neither 
wan nor the other; ’tis a good thing for a boy to have a care uf 
something, maybe. I waus studying to be a doctor out uf old 
Doctor O’Connor’s books, and in another year waus to go in the 
office along with um in Doublin, when me father waus accidentally 
mairried by a widow woman come out uf Doublin with a brace uf 
small childern ready-made to hand, as it, were. Me stepmother 
bein’ the sort that discouraged the enjoyment uf life, me study ut 
medicine waus laid aside for the study uf how to keep away, and 
how to be there all at wanst, lendin’ an eye to things,—for wan 
couldn’t leave a place and three small childern to such tende1 
maircies, now could he? Little Pitt, man, reach ye boot out and 
push the two coals together and make wan. So that waus the 
reason I waus naut with Doctor O’Connor, baut that’s neither 
wan nor the other, for it’s amazin’ how much uf a man’s enjoy 
ment in life he gets out uf the things he can’t do! Well, well.— 
wan day me father died, and there waus naturally no head to th 
family except joost meself—’ 

(Continued on page 214.) 
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leetings with George Francis 
Train 
By Will Carleton 


YEARS ago, when just out of college, I met 
George Francis Train for the first time. He 
was carrying around with him already a na- 
tional reputation, and was now upon a 
meteorie leecturing-tour through the country, 
seeming, meanwhile, to be under the im- 
pression that he was running for the Presi- 
dency. 

\ondering whether I would have any 
standing with him, as a callow student who 
had merely written a few poems and prose 
sketches that had obtained enthusiastic ap- 
probation from personal friends who could 
not withhold it without impoliteness, I tim- 
idly intruded upon Mr. Train, in his room 
at the village hotel. He did not even rise 
from the bed upon which, with coat and 
waistcoat discarded, he was resting, but 
looked me half through and back again, ex- 
tended a cordial hand, and exclaimed: “ Ah! 
a student; I had heard there was a col- 
lege here. Sit down and tell me what you 
have done, and what you want to do, and 
what you expect to do.” 


His View of Luck 


I replied by handing him a thin volume of 
thin poetry that I had published at my own 
expense, and said, as coolly as I could: 
“What I have done, Mr. Train—merely this, 
and a few years of study. What I am to 
do—-that, I suppose, depends somewhat upon 
luck.” 

“Luck be damned,” he replied, with per- 
fect poise and placidity. “ It all depends on 
yourself. As for this book, I will read it ‘o- 
morrow on the train; there may be some 
good stuff in it.” 

Before I had time to join with him en- 
thusiastically in this theory, he continued: 
‘But Dll tell you what I want you to do, 
and what'll be better than anything you’ve 
got in here. I want you to write a good long 
Wail; one that will reach from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific Ocean. Do you understand? 
A great big long wail—lamenting the terri- 
ble fact, which, of course, you have already 
learned, that everything in this world is 
dead wrong. Of course you know that you 
are talking to the next President.” Before 
I could reply that this was interesting, 
whether authentic or not, he went on, flu- 
ently: ‘ 


Giving Points to the Great 


“T am also the greatest man in the world. 
I can give Buddha, Confucius, Moses, Mo- 
hammed, and all the rest of them, fifty on 
the string and then discount them.” 

The next time I saw him he was sitting 
in Madison Square Park, with children and 
birds around him. He would not speak to 
me, for he had taken a notion that he would 
converse only with youngsters—excepting by 
means of notes written on the spot, for 
Which he kept a pad and pencil. Sometimes 
he would save the labor of writing by say- 
ing to a child, “Tell him ”—so-and-so—in 
a tone loud enough for his interlocutor to 
hear. “I have followed you ”’—he wrote to 
me as I stood there—“ ever since you called 
on ine in my little room in one of the worst 
hotels IT have as yet found on the face of 
the earth. Have you written the Wail yet?” 


A Professional Iconoclast 

My next interview with him was in one 
of the big Chicago hotels during the World’s 
Fair. He had overcome his abhorrence to 
conversing with grown people, but would 
not touch them or shake hands with them. 
I renewed our acquaintance, and saw a 
great deal of him within the next few days. 
His egotism was unbounded, but his good 
nature unfailing. His wit was as sharp as 
the point of a driver’s whip-lash, but he 
seerned notably lacking in humor. His kind- 
ness of heart was unquestionable, but his 
hun«nity was never to the fore, if he had 
any. He was a pessimist first, last, and 
all ihe time; a yebel against the established 
order of things an avowed pagan in re- 
‘gious matters, and, in fact, what might 
ve coiled, in general terms, a professional 
leonoclast, 

rhe Jast time I saw him he was lying si- 
lent and still in the solemn casket. 
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For 1904 


comprise the leading vehicles 
which made the Columbia 
name famous during 1903 and 
several entirely new models, in- 
cludingour Mark LX Electric 
Runabout, the fastest and 
handsomest auto in its class, as 
well as the lightest of equal bat- 
tery power; also our new 12 h.p. 
Light Gasolene Tonneau, 
with double opposed cylinder 
engine in forward bonnet and 
automatic features of control 
which make it easier to operate 
than any other gasolene car. 

A catalogue of the Colum- 
bias, including our high-pow- 
ered Gasolene Touring Cars 
will be sent on request. Also, 
special Catalogues of our Elec- 
tric Commercial Vehicles and 
Town Carriages of the coach 
class. 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Member Ass'n of Licensed Automobile Mfrs. 
‘New York Salesrooms— 
134, 136, 188 WEST 39th STREET 
Opposite Metropolitan Opera House 
BOSTON—74, 76, 78 Stanhope St, 
CHICAGO— 
1418 Michigan Ave. 









COLUMBIA 
ELECTRIC RUNABOUT 
Mark LX 
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HENRY B HYDE 


ONLY A 
FEW FLAKES 


at a time — but whatan 
accumulation all together. 


Only a few dollars at a time 
invested in an Endowment 
Policy in the Equitable — but 
what an accumulation for 
your _ maturer years. 


And while the money is ac- 
cumulating for you your 
family 1s protected. g 





Vacancies for men of character to act as representatives 
Apply to GAGE E. TARBELL, 2nd Vice President 


For full information fill out this coupon, or write 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


of the United States 
120 Broadway, New York, Dept. No. 22. 





Please send me information regarding an Endowment 





if issued at.......... years of age. 





















(Continued from page 212.) 

“-Twasn't your family,” breke in Little Pitt. But O’Tara did 
not turn his eyes from the curl of smoke before him. 

“And I carried the books back to Doctor O'Connor, and took 
a night or so to turn it over like,—about the childern’s schoolin’, 
and all, and [ talked it over with Moira, and we detairmined, 
Moira and me, to come off to America that spring, where I could 
make enough easier to keep me stepmother and the childern— 
baut maybe I haven't told ye about Moira?” 

O’Tara looked innocently around the circle. 
fore mentioned Moira, and he knew it. 

* Well, Moira 
waus a young girl 
I'd always known 
like. She _ lived 
outside the town 
with a brother and 
sister, and his wife, 
and Moira’ waus ; 
that be-autiful the # 
sun stopped shinin’ 
for shame when 
she come out, and 
that sweet the 
May buds ‘ud turn 
red and draw in 
when she passed 
them, and that 
good” —a_— groan 
interrupted 
O’Tara, and Henry 
Bagg dropped his 
head in his hands. 
O’Tara returned to 
earth fiercely. 
“Did [LT hear him 
say ‘twas naut 
true? Speak up, 
man!” 

* Naut a beet!” 
said Bagg, * but go 
easy, go easy.” 

“He's gaut no 
manners,” said 
O’Tara to his pipe. 
“and I’ve had the 
trainin’ uf um 
three year come 
this April. Well, 
well, Moira’ waus 
an orphan, — too, 
and wan evenin’ 
when the spring 
waus that young- 
like that the lit- 
tle thorns waus 
black to bursting. 
the leaves silver, 
and the water in 
the bog like a cop- 
per kittle in the 
sunset,” — stifled 
applause inter- 
rupted, but O’Tara 
sat on the edge of 
his chair, enthused 
with the joy of 
narration—‘ when 
the smell uf the 
air waus like wine 
to the blood, and 
the white promise 
uf a little moon 
waus like a 
glimpse uf Moira’s 
face through the 
branches, we met 
and detairmined to 
start for’t that 
day week—” 

* For the moon?” 
interpolated Bagg. 

“Amehrica, 
man, Amehrica! 
The land ouf the 
free, et cetera. I had airned the money for two passages, and a 
varry little over, dnd waus for startin’ alone, baut, ye see, every 
man’s gaut his weak spaut, an’ ‘twill get the better uf um, and 
Moira waus naut anny too easy to leave. So when she detairmined 
that I'd be the better man over here with her than she’d be over 
there without me, she had her way. God bless her! She’d a waun- 
derful head for a girl, had Moira. So we were to be mairried 
that day week in Doublin, and, ‘tis true, I waus that ready to work 
I could have picked up this little America and run off with ut on 
my shoulder,—'twaus before I'd seen ut. For, uf course, I knew 
I could keep me stepmother and the childern in their share when I 
waus settled like over here,’—those who listened, glanced at each 
other, enlightened for the first time as to the secret of O’Tara’s per- 
sistent and rigorous economy. He continued, thoughtfully: “ There’s 
naut bean a sunset or twilight like ut since, The little birds waus 


He had never be- 
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abed or they'd bean in ut, too. Betime the fairst stars come out 
we'd gaut it all fixed over here, with a house and a beet uf a 
garden to ut.” O’Tara stopped again. Presently he said: “ “Twaus 
that varry week me stepmother took ill and died uf double pneu- 
monia, and when the buryin’ and all waus settled, I'd varry little 
over wan passage-money left, and with the varry little I fixed 
the childern tidylike with Mis’ Phinn, a good woman who waus 
housekeeper in the time of old Lady Rourke.” 

“And Moira?” said John Lark. 

“Why, man, Moira waus goin’ to lend an eyelike to um for me. 
There waus naut the money then for her to come along, and had 
there bean I 
couldn’t fetch the 
three childern here 
to nothing at all!” 
O’Tara’s hands 
rested on his knees 
and his blue eyes 
were bright. 
“Whaut a man’s 
gaut to do is most- 
ly bloomin’ low at 
hus feet. Maybe 
he stoops to pluck 
ut, but he rises 
ae with the flower uf 
ut in his hand. 

“The evenin’ 
before the Queen 
uf Connaught 
sailed, Moira come 
along with me nigh 
to town, and she 
SAYS: 

** Look over 
your left shoulder, 
Teddy, at the 
moon.’ 

“ D’ye believe in 
ut, Moira?” said I. 

“* Me grand- 
mother saw ut so 
the fairst night 
she met me grand- 
father, and we'll 
see ut so wan 
night soon in 
America, Teddy, 
man!’ she said.” 

O’Tara leaned 
back and drew at 
his pipe. His 
eyes were fixed 
upon the fire, and 
each one of the 
others looked at 
his own curl of 





smoke. Presently 
he said: 

“°Twaus five 
year ago come 
April. A man’s 


that small in a 
new cauntry that 
there’s times he 
can’t find humself, 
—I’ve known ut. 
And the varry 
fairst thing he’s 
gaut to do is to 
let go uf whaut he 
wants and to take 
whaut he can get, 
and be glad uf ut. 
Annyhow, the chil- 
dern’s bean kept, 
thanks to the sal- 
ary paid the col- 
lector uf the Con- 


Drawn by Clifford Carleton 


saulidated Ice 
Caumpany!” 
They glanced 


quickly at each 

other. They had 

seen O’Tara’s 
dogged efforts to secure this very small position and its smaller 
salary, and the unquenchable fire of the heart which had borne him 
over poverty and failure. Now, his face was flushed and his eyes 
were bright with the love of life. 

“Yes, five year ago come April, men, d’ye mind that?” His 
voice shook. ‘ And all the time ye’ve stood by me, askin’ no ques- 
tions about ut, and all the time me girl’s stayed over there seein’ 
to the childern for me, and waitin’ for the day when I’d be sendin’ 


for them wan by wan, and it’s come!” O’Tara suddenly sprang ° 


upright, with all which trembled back of his words finding voice. 
“T gaut me promotion this day to office.clark and me salary raised, 
and the waitin’s past and the hardness uf ut’s past,”—his voice 
broke, but the others were on their feet with a shout,—‘ and 
there’s more uf ut, men! There’s a baux from home to-day with 
things fit to eat in ut, spread out yaunder in the sthudio,—a feast 
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for a king!” but the cheer was a roar. Lit- 
tle Pitt was sawing O’Tara’s arm up and 
down, while Henry Bagg made a rush for 
the studio door, and flung it open, setting 
free alien odors mingled with that of lamp 
smoke. Then Henry Bagg leaped back as 
though struck, for there came a clear cry, 
and a rush of drapery through the door, 
ilyi ing past them as they fell away. 

«“ Teddy, Teddy, man! ‘ell ut! Tell ut!” 
cried the voice. “Tl naut be waitin’ anny 
longer alone!” <A girl in a scarlet jacket 
clung to O’Tara’s arm, her curly black 
hair “pressed against his sleeve, her flushed 
face and tearful Trish-blue eyes smiling daz- 
alingly upon the thunder -struck trio. 


‘I told ye there waus more to ut!” said 
O'Tara, a sob. striving with his words. 
“Look at her, men! “Look at her! She 


come this varry mornin’ on the Queen o’ 
Connaught,—Moira, Moira, girl!” The tears 
left O’Tara’s eyes and lay on O’Tara’s face, 
and his arm went around her. “She airned 
the money for the double passage joost to 
come and fetch the baux herself and take 
a look at me,—at me, men! think uf ut!” 
O’Tara struck his breast with his free hand. 
“And then to go back with the boat. Baut 
she doesn’t go back at all, now, because—” 

“Say ut, Teddy, say ut!” Moira’s shining 
eyes were on his face. 

“ For that me salary bein’ raised we joost 
naturally gaut mairried this varry mornin’ !’ 
shouted O’Tara. The echo was a tumult of 

sounds. 

“She’s to stay and we are to have the 
beet uf a garden yet, and the childern to be 
sent for wan by wan.” Presently the uproar 
lulled, and each one gave his hand and his 
heart to Moira. Then they made a rush for 
the attic, where the supper was spread. 

There was not much talking done, for 
words shrank abashed before that which even 
the smoking lamp could not hide—the pa- 
thetic light of joy in O’Tara’s face, as he 
stood holding Moira’s hand, while she poured 
coffee with the other. Then the silence was 
broken by Little Pitt. 

“It’s a wedding-supper, and he said he 
hadn’t gone and got a girl!” 

“Naut a beet!” said O’Tara, beaming, 
“she come and gaut me, God bless her!” 





“Surely He Hath Borne Our 
Griefs ” 
(Chicago, December 30, 1903) 


The world-wide impression created by the fire disas- 
‘ter at the Iroquois Theatre is shown by the following 
verses by Hugh Macnaghten, written for the London 
“ Spectator ” 

We might have spared Him this, 

The worst of all the sorrows of the year, 
The many children whom He held so dear, 
The women and the men 
Who shareu His creed, 
So wonderfully fashioned in the womb, 
So wisely loved, and then 
Through human thoughtlessness or greed 
Condemned to this unutterable doom— 
We might have spared Him this. 


He has so much to bear: 
In every pang of every stricken heart 
Throughout His universe He claims a part, 
And wanders up and down 
By street and square, 
And sees the travail of the souls of all 
In every pitiless town 
Or in the fields and makes it His: 
He feels a wound when fluttering sparrows 
fall: 
We might have spared Him this. 


Think what it must have been 
To love the children as He loves alone, 
And this, through every day, to have fore- 
known, 
And this, through every hour, 
To have foreseen. 
Is ary other sorrow like to His, 
_, Who, having boundless power, 
Behold our agony of need 
And died again’ with all 
; bleed), 
Yet could not spare us this? 
HuGcH MACNAGHTEN. 
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Runabout, $650 
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Eastern Department, Hartford, Conn. 
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Western Department, Chicago, Ill. 
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SAVE A THIRD 


Our plan of selling direct to user cuts out two 
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MORTON TRUST COMPANY 
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"SHAVING 


The STICK 


Corn Exchange Bank 
New York 


WILLIAM A. NASH, President 
THOMAS T. BARR, \ y:,, p..- 
WALTER &. PRE, (OO 

F. T. MARTIN, Cashier 
WM. E. WILLIAMS, Assistant Cashier ‘ 
a It’s So Convenient 
No cup needed. 
Just wet your face, rub on a little 
soap, work up a big, creamy lather 
with your brush and you’ll shave 


Condition January st, 1904\ F'n cas an reser: 


Williams’ Shaving Stick sold by all druggists. 25¢. 
The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 
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Loans and Investments. . . $24,535,002.65 





Banking Houses and Lots . 2,491,814.97 
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Less Due Depositors .. . __ 3%,275,396.32 who orders whiskey 
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Marion County Distillery Co., 
Surplus... _3,304,653.62 Louisville, Ky. 


Capital . . . $2,000,000.00 
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Progress of Science 


The Radiation of Nerves and Muscles 

THE N-rays, whose discovery during i'ie 
past year has already been recorded in Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY, continue to interest scientists 
by the remarkable characteristics which 
they exhibit. It has recently been shown by 
M. Charpentier, who has also repeated the 
original experiments of M. Blondlot, the is- 
coverer of this form of radiation, that the 
N-rays are emitted by the nerves and mus- 
cles of the human body when in a state of 
activity. This. discovery is of importance, 
as no external effects of nervous activity 
have been found by physiologists. In \M. 
Charpentier’s experiments he allowed the 
N-rays to fall on a barium platinocyanide 
screen such as is employed in investigations 
of X-rays and radium. This screen was mide 
faintly luminous by the radiation received 
from a piece of radium surrounded by black 
paper. When the N-rays fell upon the screen 
its luminosity was increased. M. Char- 
pentier found, as did M. Blondlot, that the 
rays penetrated aluminum and other sub- 
stances, but that they were stopped by jead 
and moistened paper. They were, however, 
not heat effects, since they could be trans- 
mitted through several layers of aluminum 
where air spaces intervened. Likewise they 
were not due to stored sunlight, as they 
would remain the same after the body 
emitting them had been nine hours in com- 
plete darkness. M. Charpentier’s attention 
was attracted to the physiological aspect of 
the question by his noticing that a phos- 
phorescent or fluorescent body became more 
luminous when brought near the body. This 
increase in luminosity was more marked if 
the screen was brought near a muscle and 
was greater if the muscle was contracted. 
Likewise the same effect was noticed in the 
neighborhood of a nerve or a nerve centre 
where an increase in its activity led to a 
corresponding increase in -the luminosity 
produced. 


Soap from Trees 


A tree known to botanists as Sapiindus 
utilis is noteworthy in that its fruit pos- 
sesses saponaceous properties, and from it a 
natural soap can be obtained. This tree 
flourishes in Japan, China, and India, and 
also in Algeria, where the fruit is now to 
be produced for commercial purposes and 
the cultivation of the trees is to be under- 
taken. The tree reaches maturity about its 
sixth year, and in the autumn from fifty 
to over two hundred pounds of fruit are 
available for picking. The fruit is yellow- 
ish-green to brown in color, and has an oily 
kernel. It is treated in several ways to ob- 
tain the saponaceous materials, but water or 
alcohol is usually employed, and the expense 
involved is said not to be large. There is 
an absence of alkali, and the soap produced 
is in many respects superior to the ordinary 
commercial product. 


A Plan for Heating Trains 


Considerable difficulty has been experi- 
enced in heating long trains of railway- 
cars in Europe owing to the condensation 
of the steam and to the presence of water 
in the pipes. By a system devised by \. 
Lancrenon and about to be installed on the 
Eastern Railway of France this is obviated 
by employing compressed air, which is mixed 
with the steam, and carries along any con- 
densed water to suitable traps. The con- 
densed air also enables smaller pipes to be 
used, and where ten or twelve cars were 
formerly the limit, now twenty or more can 
be heated satisfactorily. ‘The air used 
amounts to about ten per cent. of the steam 
supply, and when a slight amount is used 
to raise the pressure at the portion of the 
train near the engine, the effect is felt 
through the line of pipes. In one instance, 
where steam was admitted to the heating 
system at a pressure of fifty-seven pounds per 
square inch, the pressure at the end of 
the train was but ten pounds. Using sufli- 
cient air to make the pressure sixty |) yands 
per square inch, twenty-eight and 2 half 
pounds at the end of the train were ob- 
tained, which fell to twenty-one and a third 
pounds after the steam was admitted 10 the 
traps. With trains of unusual lengt, the 
results were equally satisfactory. 
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Music 


Ternina’s “Isolde” 


* Her Isolde was a hurricane, a sort of 
avalanche; and the woman was lost in the 
storm. She had missed the magic of the 
woman Who, personal to our flesh and dream, 
breaks upon our life like the spring; and this 
was just what Evelyn wanted to put on the 
stage.” That is the suggestion of the ideal 
[solde whose realization was sought by Mr. 
George Moore’s fictional opera-singer, Evelyn 
Tnues,. based on a contrast with the tempest- 
uous Isolde of Rosa Sucher; it is the actual 
Isolde of a lyrie actress of to-day—Milka 
Ternina. 

It was said four years ago by the present 
writer, after Ternina’s American début as 
Isolde, that the impersonation marked an 
epoch in the interpretation of Wagner. We 
had never, before Ternina’s time, known an 
adequate assumption of the réle of the pro- 
tagonist of Wagner’s masterwork. There 
had been Isoldes who were merely Celtic 
Briinnhildes: demi-goddesses of heroic and 
torrential temperament who were well enough 
as demi-goddesses, but imperfect as vehicles 
for the embodiment of the appealing and 
lovely woman of Wagner’s play. Or we had 
known Isoldes of more than mature propor- 
tions and the disposition of viragos, in ob- 
serving whom one recalled Mr. Philip Hale’s 
happy definition of the conventional Isolde 
as the sort of woman the British matron 
would call a “ person”; or Isoldes whose 
sense of appropriate dramatic effectiveness 
crystallized in what Mr. Moore has indicated 
as “the conventional, statuesque attitudes 
designed for the decoration of beer-gardens.” 
The distinguished artists who have in the 
past impersonated Wagner’s heroine seemed 
quite to forget that 7solde—again to revert 
to the perceptive Evelyn—* has to be a wom- 
an a man could be in love with, and that 
is not the shriek of a gale from the. north- 
west.” 

Now Ternina’s Jsolde is eminently “a 
woman a man could be in love with,” and 
therein lies its great and peculiar elo- 
quence. She played the part, for the first 
time this season in New York, on January 
22, in the second performance of the work 
under Mr. Conried’s direction; and never 
before has it seemed so subtly and truly 
conceived, so potent, so commandingly beau- 
tiful. This Isolde never for a moment re- 
linquishes her femininity: she is, through- 
out, the variable, impulsive, magnetic wom- 
an, whether raging superbly as in the first 
act, rapturously expansive as in the second, 
or deeply pathetic as in the last. The 
scorn and bitterness, the furious resentment 
of the early scenes, are in no wise slighted: 
she is still the outraged princess; but a 
princess who never, for all her imperial 
anguish, permits you to forget her essential 
womanliness. And that is Wagner’s Isolde— 
a woman infinite in passion, mercurial in 
mood, essentially and supremely lovable. 
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Songs by Dr. Damrosch 

‘he Schirmers have recently issued, in a 
handsome edition, a collection of the songs 
of Dr. Leopold Damrosch, whose activity 
a score of years ago in concert-hall and 
opera-house did so much for the advancement 
of musical culture in America. The songs 
have been edited by Mr. Frank Damrosch, 
and excellent English translations of the 
Gerinan text are provided by Mrs. Mary Law- 
rence Webster. There are some sixty songs 
m the volume,—settings of the verse of 
Goethe, Heine, Lenau, Uhland, and others, 
together with ten Spanish songs from the 
Spanisches Liederbuch of Emanuel Giebel 
and Paul Heyse. The collection was well 
worth making. Dr. Damrosch, who worked 
energetically in the larger musical forms, 
Was also a song-writer of admirable attain- 
ments. His dramatic sense, which was keen, 
was allied with a fine and penetrating sense 
of poetic atmosphere, and a definite feeling 
for |vrie effect. There are not lacking pages 
Whic's, for the sake of Dr. Damrosch’s repu- 
tation, one could wish omitted; for he was 
at tlines, as it seems, too easily satisfied with 
the «bvious effect, the facile convention. 
But ‘nore often one is impressed with the 
Sincerity, the enthusiasm, the sound mu- 
Siclanship, of the composer; and there are 
frequent passages which charm by the fresh- 
hess and felicity of their inspiration. 
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EGYPTIAN 
DEITIES 


No Better Turkish Cigarette can be made 


CORK TIPS 
OR PLAIN 





For 


either by coach, as in the old days or by 
automobile to-day, there is nothing to 
invigorate and fortify the system like 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 


Far better as a refresher and a stimulant 
than alcohol. A bracer without reaction. 
Get the genuine with this blue signature: 


For Forty Years : } 
the First 

















No Curl 


to Eastman’s 


a e 
NT Film. 

The one drawback to the use of film has always 
been its tendency to roll up. There’s none of this 
with N. C. Film. There’s not even a modified curl. 
It lies flat in development and afterward the nega- 
tives may be as readily handled as so many pieces 
of thin cardboard. No other film is like it. It is 
patented. Develops in daylight if you have a 
Kodak Developing Machine. 

It has other advantages too—orthochromatism 
(7. e. a correct rendering of color values) speed 
—latitude. 

Your Kodak dealer has it. No advance over 
the prices you have always paid for Eastman film. 


$4,850.00 in Cash Prizes for 
Kodak Pictures. Send for circular. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Look for Signature 
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A Healthy Stimulant. 
An Invigorating Food. 
A Delightful Beverage. 









“One Drop Works Wonders” 
The perfect seasoning for Soups, Salads, 
Oysters, Clams, Fish, Lobsters, Chops, 
Roasts, Sauces, Gravies, etc. It imparts 

a delicious flavor, gives a keen appetite and 
stimulates the digestion. 
Ask your dealer for MeILHENNY’S 
Tabasco, the original and best. 
FREE, write for “* Tabasco Book,” unique recipes. 


McILHENNY’S TABASCO, New Iberia,La. 





OF BRAINS 


IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST 



































































HARPER’S WEERLY 


A NEW TORMENTOR 
Touching up the sore spots 
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cian 
Get the genuine 


Bicycle 





Never equaled. 
I Popular price. 
i 


a “@38In this box. 
<4 Dealers everywhere have them. 


The U. S. Playing Card Co. 
Cincinnati, U.S.A. 


U.S.PLAYING CARD CO. 128-page Hoyle for 10c. 


CINCINNATI, U.S.A ¥ ot fy in stamps. Address Department 28 


RUSSELL & MORGAN FACTORIES 








For Duplicate Whist, best of card games, 
use Paine’s Trays. Booklet, ‘‘Simple 
Whist,”’ telling about it, for 2c. stamp. 
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Takes Precedence 


In all the best Hotels, Clubs, 
Cafes and the buffets of 
private families in America 


Hunter 


Baltimore 


Rye 


takes precedence 
for 


Age, Purity, 
Flavor, Quality. 


BALTIMORE RYE 


BOTTLED BY 


WM. LANAHAN & SON 
BALTIMORE. 


Soid at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


ME SHES SE SNE A Eafe a aE AE ae a a aE BE EE Ea ae ae ae aE 


It is the favorite 
from excellence 
and the prefer- 
ence is fixed. 
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VER geta really Good 
Cocktail in a private 
house ? 
Fault usually lies in the 
mixing. " 

GOLD LION Cocktails 
(ready to ice) never vary. 
GOLD LION Cocktails—Seven 
kinds — Manhattan, Vermouth, 
Whiskey, Martini, Tom Gin, 

Dry Gin—and the American 


Of good wine merchants. 


The Cook & Bernheimer Co, 
Makers New York 











| FRONT OF BICYCLE BOX. 


(H. HEWITT’S PATENT). 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 
paper; never scratch or spurt. 
Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL- POINTED 


pens are more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


Buy an assorted sample box for 2§ cts., and choose a pen to 
suit your hand. Having found one, stick to it! 


POST FREE FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William St., New York, 


or any Stationery Store. 


ZRALLEPOINTED PENS — 











EADING HOTEL 


7 Boston, Mass. a 
BERKELEY HOTEL 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
Modern in every detail. 

Convenient to large Stores. Theatres, and all 
places of interest. 

Near Back Bay Stations. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 














The best easy-chairs for old age are bought 
early. They are called endowments, 
Get particulars free. No importunity. 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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PISO’S CURE FOR pw 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAIL uw 
Best Cough Syrup, Tastes Good. Use Cc 
in time. Sold by druggists. 
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Dialogues, Recitations and other 
Entertainments. Send for free 
catalogue of over 2000 p)!ays: 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO., _ 
858 Dearborn St., Chicago, or 40 W. 28th St., New York 











HDs 


CENTURY LIMITED. 


20-HOUR TRAIN TO CHICAGO. 
NEW YORK CENTRAL AND LAKE SHORE. 





